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MODERN ROMANCE 


HOTEL BRISTOL, VIENNA, 
August 29, 1903. 
OMING from Venice to Vienna, 
after a few days in the Austrian 
Tyrol, I had two delightful days in 
Munich with Mr. and Mrs. Serge 
von Shevitch. 

Fourteen years ago, and for the ten 
preceding years, Shevitch, although a 
Russian by birth, was the leader of, and 
the greatest man in, the American 
Socialist movement, and thereby hangs 
our tale. 

1877 was the first year that saw him 
in the United States, a Russian noble- 
man, a tall, handsome young fellow 
of twenty-nine. With him was his 
bride, the world-famous beauty, Prin- 
cess Racowitz, the widow of the Rou- 
manian Prince Racowitz, the woman 
with whom the great Ferdinand Lasalle 
had been so passionately in love and 
on whose account he lost his life in the 
historic duel. 

I will not go over in detail the story 
of that bit of romance in the develop- 
ment of Socialism. It has already been 


too fully exploited to bear tedious 
repetition. Shortly, I may narrate, for 
the benefit of the few who may be 
unfamiliar with the tale, that some 
thirty years ago a young German, Fer- 
dinand Lasalle, the most gifted man of 
his time, as philosopher, orator and 
politician, organized a great working- 
class party in Germany, the progenitor 
of the existing powerful German 
Socialist Party. 

Lasalle’s influence became such that 
even the great Bismarck, then at the 
height of his power, became terrified 
and made him all sorts of most tempt- 
ing offers of alliance. 

In the period of his political activity, 
Lasalle met and at sight fell violently 
in love with the brilliant and beautiful 
daughter of Count Von Donniges, a 
distinguished member of the old Ger- 
man nobility, and Secretary of State 
for Bavaria. His love was returned, 
with nothing lost in wear and tear by 
the transfer. It looked as if the world’s 
dream of the union of her greatest man 
to her most beautiful woman, was at 
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last, at the end of the ages, to be 
realized. The lady’s practical and 
aristocratic father, however, dreamed 
differently and less romantically. A 
title and wealth were in his dream, and 
he saw them in material shape realized 


when a Prince could be had for the 
word. 

In 1870 a father’s power over a 
daughter in Europe, and especially in 
Germany, was greater than nowadays. 
His answer to Lasalle’s demands and 
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in the person of Prince Racowitz, 
who had long been a persistent, but 
hitherto unsuccessful, suitor for his fair 
daughter’s heart and hand. The father 
would not listen to the idea of having a 
mere Socialist agitator for a son-in-law, 


SHEVITCH. 


his daughter’s lamentations was the 
practical incarceration of the obdurate 
maiden in the old ancestral castle. 

One night, after many days of dur- 
ance vile, she eluded the guard and 
escaped. Lasalle was in Switzerland. 
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She flew to him and proposed immedi- 
ate marriage, but Lasalle’s pride had 
been wounded by the attitude taken by 
her father, and he said, ‘‘ No, go back 
to the castle. I will not take you by 


A man doesn’t improve his position 
with his lady-love by bringing in the 
question of his pride. When the lady 
had braved all and fled to him, it was a 
cruel bit of weakness and conceit for 
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stealth. I will force him to give you to 
me regularly and conventionally as a 
matter of justice and right.”’ Of course, 
this was all false pride, and consciously 
or unconsciously must have dampened 
the lady’s ardor. 


Lasalle to cast her back to her father’s 
hands on the chance that he could force 
his consent. 

This episode naturally enraged the 
old father more than ever. The second 
incarceration of his daughter was much 
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more rigid than the first. His remarks 
regarding Lasalle were so insulting 
that when they were carried to Lasalle’s 
ears a challenge to a duel was the 
reply. 

Then the Prince Racowitz steps to 
the front of the stage. The father is 
too old and feeble to fight. Lasalle is 
renowned as the best shot and best 
swordsman in Germany. He, the 
Prince, the father’s choice for a son- 
in-law, is a natural substitute, and 
will accept the challenge. Lasalle 
consents to the change. As the chal- 
lenger, he must allow the Prince to 
select the weapons. The Prince says 
pistols. Swords would have been cer- 
tain suicide for him. 

Pistols were bad enough with such a 
shot as Lasalle, but there was a chance 
inathousand. The duel came off and 
the great Lasalle fell mortally wounded 
at the first exchange of shots. The 
Prince was untouched. 

Then after many bitter days with her 
old father, the lady’s spirit was con- 
quered and she consented to marry the 
Prince. After another two years the 
Prince died and she was a widow. 

And this is where all the other nar- 
rators of this ‘‘ Komance of the Nine- 
teenth Century’ have laid down their 
pens. 

I will now give the Twentieth Cen- 

ary Sequel. 

Some years after her husband’s death 
the Princess went to Paris, where she 
soon became a center of attraction 
owing to her beauty, grace and accom- 
plishments, and above all, to her 
romantic history, which all the Parisian 
world so well knew. 

Serge von Shevitch, a rich young 
Russian nobleman, was then a new 
arrival in Paris, the handsomest and 
most brilliant one of all the jeunesse 


doree. A few years from the university 
in Russia, where he and Stepniak, 
already a revolutionist, afterwards well 
known as a Nihilist and who recently 
was killed by a locomotive in England, 
had been classmates. Shevitch was a 
Socialist, and this at once put him ona 
good footing with the old sweetheart of 
Lasalle. The courtship was fast and 
furious. The United States was their 
dream of Utopia. Marriage ensued, 
and New York became the home of the 
young couple. 

The Socialist Party of America was 
then in itsinfancy. The Volkszeitung, 
the German Socialist daily of New 
York, had only just been launched, and 
was struggling in a very stormy sea. 
An editor was badly needed. The 
appearance in New York of Shevitch 
seemed to the Socialists as a gift sent 
by the gods. He soon became not only 
the life of the paper, but the whole 
Socialist movement in New York, and 
New York spelled America for Social- 
ism thirty years ago. 

A brilliant writer and eloquent 
orator, of commanding personal appear- 
ance, equally at home in the German 
and English languages, Shevitch was 
indeed a gift of the gods. From 1879 
to 1890 he was editor of the Volks- 
zeitung. Possibly the best remembered 
event, of which he was the hero, was 
the memorable debate in Cooper Union, 
when he so completely crushed the 
late Henry George, the great single 
taxer. Mrs. Shevitch, like her hus- 
band, became a figure in New York 
and is still remembered by the many 
American friends she gathered about 
her. 

In 1890 the Shevitches left New York 
and returned to Russia, much to the 
consternation and sorrow of the New 
York Socialists. However, the change 
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MUNICH. 
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was imperative. Shevitch had inher- 
ited large estates, and the Russian law 
provides that if an owner remains 
absent from Russia over a certain fixed 
period of time, the estate becomes for- 
feited to the crown. After living 
quietly a few years in Russia on his 
estate, just sufficient to allow him to 
dispose to advantage of his lands, She- 
vitch and his wife removed to Munich, 
where they have been living ever since, 
and where I had the pleasure of visiting 
them the other day. Shevitch is still 
as vigorous and handsomeas ever. He 


is now fifty-five, and Madam Shevitch 


possesses all the old charm which 
rendered her so irresistible in years 
gone by. They live delightfully in 
Munich—their dinners are quite the 
best I have had in Europe—but I 
am in hopes of some some day see- 
ing them back again in America— 
if not permanently, at least for a 
long visit. 

Shevitch is taking little or no part in 
the active movement at present. The 
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German government does not allow 
aliens to participate in German politics, 
and as they have at the same time also 
refused him naturalization papers, he 
is quite cut off from active participation 
in German Socialist politics. 

Shevitch looks forward to the grant- 
ing of a constitution in Russia within 


-such a limited number of years that he 


himself will be able to return to his 
native land and take an active part in 
the rapidly growing movement for 
Socialism, now gaining such headway 
in Russia. 

He says that practically all the edu- 
cated men in Russia, outside of the 
bureaucracy, are in favor of a constitu- 
tion, and that the pressure is becoming 
too great for the autocracy to much 
longer successfully resist. 

He has promised to write up for 
WILSHIRE’S a general review of the 
Socialist position both in Germany and 
Russia, which, I am sure, our readers 
will look forward to with the greatest 
delight and interest. H G.W. 


BE PROLONGED ? 


Covington, Ky 
DEAR MR. WILSHIRE: 

I think your theory that certain 
economic forces are at work which will 
inevitably bring about the overthrow of 
the capitalist system and the substitu- 
tion of a system of public ownership, in 
a more or less catastrophic manner, is 
unassailable, although the vord inevit- 
able is very indefinite as to time, and 
may mean five years or five hundred 
years hence. But I think such theory 
is of little practical use as a means of 


propaganda among the working class, 
and if made too prominent, might do 
harm, because men who have not had 
the advantage of good mental training 
will take the Calvinistic view that as 
democratic Socialism will come because 
of certain economic forces that will 
compel the people to adopt it, there 
will be no need for them to take any 
thought for the morrow. 

Men, as a class, are moved by their 
immediate material interests, the man- 
ner of the moving, however, being 
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determined by the degree of intelli- 
gence of their class. For this reason 
Parry is more intelligent than Hanna. 
Parry is strictly class-conscious, while 
Hanna is a ‘‘capitalist scab.” Organ- 
ized labor is more intelligent than scab 
labor because the trades unionist real- 
izes that in working for the interest of 
his class, thereby making a temporary 
personal sacrifice, he is really working 
for the best interest of himself. The 
scab is so ignorantly selfish that when 
he takes the striker’s place to benefit 
himself for the time being, he does not 
realize that he is weakening the forces 
that would free him, and strengthening 
the forces that would rivet the shackles 
of slavery more firmly about him. He 
sells his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, and every man’s hand is justly 
against him. 

The unions are fighting as best they 
can the forces of organized capital with 
antiquated weapons, but they are train- 
ing the working class for the decisive 
battle against capitalism by making 
them class-conscious—the first lesson a 
people must learn who desire freedom. 
It is the duty of the Socialist party to 
aid the unions in their efforts to make 
the working class thoroughly and radi- 
cally class-conscious, and, at the same 
time, get the working class to realize 
that they must organize on the political 
as well as the industrial field, and fight 
capitalism with that most formidable 
weapon of modern civilization—the 
ballot in the hands of the intelligent 
voter. 

Let us admit, for the sake of argu- 
ment, your contention that within the 
next few years the class of Rockefeller, 
Morgan & Co. can no longer find a 
remunerative field of investment for 
their ever-increasing surplus capital ; 
that, as a consequence, they can no 
longer feed the people by giving them 
employment, and that we shall be com- 
pelled to face a great unemployed 
problem. But suppose that before the 
working class (trained for centuries to 
distrust their class and to rely on the 
class above them, pulled hither and 
thither at such a crisis by sentimental- 
ists, demagogues and fanatics) make 


up their minds to inaugurate a scientific 
system of the public collective owner- 
ship of a7 the means of production and 
distribution democratically managed, 
the alarmed, but conservative, capitalist 
class should institute a system of public 
ownership of the principal means of 
production and distribution, autocratic- 
ally managed. 

I think you rely too much on the 
extreme probability of all of society 
becoming so ‘‘socially conscious of the 
desirability as well as the inevitability 
of the change,” that the capitalist class 
will make no resistance to the taking 
over by the nation of all industries and 
running them in a purely democratic 
manner. Taking the materialist con- 
ception of history as a guide, it is evi- 
dent that the capitalist class will be 
moved at such atime by the immediate 
material interests of their class, and not 
by their remote material interests. 
Which, then, will be the most desirable 
to the great body of the class-conscious 
propertied classes—public ownership 
based on class distinctions in society, 
or public collective ownership based on 
the abolition of all classes? Will the 
propertied classes yield to Socialism if 
they can induce the working class to 
put up with autocratic State Capitalism, 
or what some ignorantly denominate 
State Socialism ? 

I believe all the economic forces of 
society are fast making for some form 
of public ownership. Whether it shall 
be forced from below or shall come 
from above—whether it shall be Social- 
ism or State Capitalism — depends 
entirely on the education and solidarity 
of the working class. 

I differ from you as to the class of 
men that will bring about the public 
ownership, which you and [ and all 
other Socialists desire, when capitalism 
is hoisted by its own petard. Certain 
economic forces will undoubtedly move 
the people, but the advection in which 
they will move will depend entirely on 
the degree of the enlightened selfish- 
ness of the working class. 

Russia is fast making for autocratic 
State Capitalism. The government of 
Russia will soon own, manage and 
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operate all the principal industries of 
that vast empire, but the Czar and the 
upper class, and not the people of 
Russia, will be the government. 

I see no reason why State Capitalism 
might not successfully stave off Social- 
ism for a hundted years or longer. A 
government monopoly of the principal 
means of production and distribution 
would prevent the ruinous waste of 
competition now going on, thus lessen- 
ing the cost of production as the Trusts 
are now doing. The government could 
take over the great industries of the 
country by issuing bonds. The bond- 
holders would be the government, pay- 
ing themselves munificent salaries as 
administrators, as well as drawing a 
low rate of interest on their bonds. 
The great body of the people could be 
kept satisfied with shorter hours and 
‘better conditions of labor, and with 
government employment at wages suf- 
ficient to enable them to live comfort- 
ably and at the same time maintain the 
ruling class in even greater splendor 
than our Rockefellers and Morgans now 
live. There would be ‘‘hard times’’ 
occasionally, but they would not be 
severe, because the government, having 
a monopoly of production, would regu- 
late production as nearly as possible to 
the needs and requirements of the 
people—the working class as well as 
the governing class and their retainers. 
Under the changed conditions labor 
would not be exploited to increase 
capital—_to keep it growing—but to 
sustain it in its ‘‘old age” period. Its 
death would necessarily be a matter of 
time, but the length of its life would 
depend on its vitality and its environ- 
ment. In other words, the entire work- 
ing class would be allowed to have 
“living wages’’ all the time. There 
being practically no competition in 
business, there would be no production 
of commodities in the haphazard man- 
ner now going on under competition. 
There would, therefore, be no great 
over-production. The working class 
would be slaves with gildec collars, the 
more servile and_ proficient being 
rewarded according to their fidelity and 
ability by the ruling class who would 


necessarily have about them a vast 
army of chentes. The governing class 
would select certain of their creatures 
for legislators and judges, by reason of 
their control of the economic power, 
which creatures the people would then 
elect as they do now, being ‘‘free”’ 
government wage slaves. On purely 
local matters the people would be per- 
mitted to make their own rules and 
regulations concerning the management 
and operation of industries, over which 
the governing class would exercise a 
watchful and paternal care. A standing 
army would be ready at all times to 
overawe the more restless and dis- 
contented. i 

I see no reason why such a form of 
State Capitalism might not be sus- 
tained until society would gradually 
evolve to the point where Socialism— 
the real thing—would be imperatively 
necessary by the logic of events, when 
the people would throw off the gilded 
yoke of the governing class by a peace- 
ful revolution. State Capitalism would 
be tyranny, of course, but it would be 
tyranny with a ‘‘full dinner pail.”” The 
great mass of the people are self-con- 
scious, not class-conscious, and can, 
with proper-handling, be kept satisfied 
as long as they are well fed. 

I think, therefore, that the presenta- 
tion of your ingenious theory (which, 
no doubt, appeals strongly to middle 
class men with philosophical minds) as 
a part of Socialist tactics is unwise, 
because if such a belief is popularized, 
the common people (not Bryan’s com- 
mon people, but the working class) may 
be lulled into fancied security while the 
logic of events is weaving about them 
the web of despotic State Capitalism. 
The latter is the bogie-man which the 
ignorant and selfish capitalist class have 
conjured up to frighten the working 
class from Socialism. And yet when 
the capitalist system of private profit has 
come to its inevitable end, this same 
capitalist class, true to their class inter- 
ests, will, if not prevented by the wide- 
awake and_ highly class - conscious 
working class, gladly set up their 
bogie-man, State Capitalism, on the 
tottering throne of capitalism in order 
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to save their class and prevent the 
abolition of all class distinctions in 
society, which will! be the necessary con- 
sequence of the founding of the demo- 
cratic Co-operative Commonwealth. 
AwAs LEWIS: 


I give Mr. Lewis’s letter with pleasure 
because he expresses very clearly the 
theory of a great many as to the inad- 
visability of preaching the inevitability 
of Socialism, although he himself admits 
that it is inevitable. For instance, he 
says in his letter: ‘‘I see no reason 
why such a form of State Capitalism 
might not be sustained until society 
should gradually evolve to the point 
where Socialism would be imperatively 
necessary by the logic of events.”’ 

Now this is exactly what I say, ‘‘So- 
cialism is going to become absolutely 
necessary owing to the logic of events.” 
We are agreed upon this point, and 
there is no necessity for us discussing 
anything except the question of whether 
we have about arrived at the point 
where Socialism has actually and finally 
become a necessity. Now, he does not 
say wat makes Socialism necessary, 
although he allows that it will be neces- 
Sary. 5 fe refers. tov.the. (< logic. of 
events.’”’ What does he mean by the 
‘logic of events?” I mean by this 
phrase, and I say it very decidedly, an 
‘‘insoluble unemployed problem.” If 
Mr. Lewis means this, then he and I 
are agreed. 

Now, the only way we can have 
an insoluble unemployed problem is 
through a condition of affairs where 
the capitalist cannot give the laborer 
employment because there is no meanse 
of employing him profitably My 
position is that the Trust is an indica- 
tion that we are approaching very near 
that stage, and that the day when this 
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will be apparent to the whole United 
States is not very far distant. 

Certainly, as he says, the inevitability 
may mean five ycars or it may mean 
five hundred years, although there 
is something in the context which 
determines the time of the inevit- 
ability. I base my theory upon the 
fact that industrial conditions are such 
that you cannot show that the capital- 
ists can give employment for ten 
years more. There is no theory about 
this. It is simply a question of how the 
capitalists are today employing their 
money. Itis only a question of how 
long it will take them to complete the 
industrial structure which they are now 
engaged in building. It is useless to 
say that this structure is not approach- 
ing completion when you hear upon all 
all sides of the formation of railroad 
mergers to prevent the construction of 
more railroads, and industrial Trusts to 
prevent the formation of more indus- 
trial machinery, and steamship Trusts 
to prevent the construction of more 
steamships. Today the papers have 
an account of a great combine of cotton 
mills of the South in order to prevent 
over-production of cotton mills. 

This is no mere theory of what is 
going to happen; it is a statement of a 
fact that has already happened; and if 
Mr. Lewis and other critics would come 
out of the clouds and read the news- 
papers and find out what is going on, 
and then criticize me instead of simply 
stating their points as if they had not 
read anything that happened in the 
world since the discovery of America 
by Columbus, there would be more 
point to their criticisms. 

My opinion is that the statement of 
the truth of economic evolution cannot 
be made frequently and_ tco 
emphatically. The more a man is 


too 


LO 


convinced of the economic inevitability 
of Socialism the more sure he is to work 
for Socialism, and I have yet to see the 
man who recognized the inevitability of 
the end of the competitive system who 
did not desire to see the competitive 
system ended. 

I quite agree that the fight the trades 
unions are now having against organ- 
ized capital is teaching the working- 
men that their ultimate weapon is to be 
the ballot, that victory is to be gained 
in the political field rather than in the 
industrial field, and that the ballot 
rather than the strike is to be the 
weapon which ll lead to this victory. 

Mr. Lewis seems to think that the 
public ownership of the przzczpal means 
of production, democratically managed 
and inaugurated by the capitalist class, 
might stave off this unemployed prob- 
lem. Ihave repeatedly tried to show 
in my articles that the coming unem- 
ployed problem will be the natural out- 
come of carrying the competitive wage 
system to its logical conclusion. Even 
if the capitalists should see the coming 
of the unemployed problem, still they 
would have no means of meeting it 
except by the abolition of the competi- 
tive system, by instituting public own- 
ership of all the means of production. 

Of course I agree fully that if any 
partial public ownership could be in- 
stituted which would allow the capital- 
ist system to survive, the capitalists 
would try to inaugurate such a reform, 
but economically I cannot see that any 
such reform would solve the question at 
all, therefore I don’t fear it. I myself 
have dwelt repeatedly upon the devel- 
opment of State Socialism in Russia, and 
have shown that the state ownership of 
utilities there has not been inaugurated 
in order to solve an unemployed prob: 
lem, but in order to help further the 
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growth of industry. The railroads, 
which are managed by De Witte, late 
Russian Minister of Finance, are used 
as a method of building up Russia’s 
industrial power, and as long as this 
building-up process can continue there 
will be no danger of an unemployed 
problem in Russia. In this country no 
such program could be inaugurated 
because we are so much more developed 
than Russia. There is no movement 
among the capitalists in this country 
so far as I can see, toward public 
ownership. Itis true that Andrew Car- 
negie has lately delivered an opinion 
that public ownership of railroads is a 
matter of the future, and he has also 
come to the conclusion that the Trust 
is a natural development of industry. 
A few years ago Carnegie was insisting 
that the Trust was an iniquitous com- 
bination of capitalists which would cer- 
tainly prove to be ephemeral, inasmuch 
as it was based upon no sound economic 
foundation. That was at the time 
when he was owner of the Carnegie 
Steel Works and before he had sold out 
to the United States Steel Trust. He 
was the champion of competition 
because he himself had made a success 
in that method of industrial warfare. 

Carnegie is one of the men who has 
been convinced by the logic of events 
as to the inevitability of certain social 
changes, but when he talks about the 
public ownership of railroads he does 
not propose it asa remedy for an unem- 
ployed problem because he is not look- 
ing forward to any such problem. He 
has the same view of the future as Mr. 
Kockefeller who said to me recently that 
there was no prospect of an unemployed 
problem because prosperity was never 
so much in evidence as it is today. 

Mr. Lewis seems to think that a gov- 
ernment monopoly, by preventing the 
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ruinous waste of competition, would 
tend to avert an unemployed problem, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, it would 
make it all the worse. The only reason 
the present system continues to live at 
all is owing to the wastes of the system. 
The sooner you can stop up all the 
leaks in the capitalistic tub, the sooner 
it will flow over the top. When we 
have this overflow of capital palpably 
going to waste we will have our unem- 
ployed problem. 

Mr. Lewis seems to think I am lulling 
the working class into fancied security 
by telling them they are coming fast 
upon a time when they are going to 
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starve to death from lack of employ- 
ment. His idea of ‘“lulling” seems 
to be strikingly original. 

However, if Mr. Lewis is right in 
thinking he can convince the people 
that Socialism is a good thing and get 
them to work for it all the harder by 
telling them that it is a remote possi- 
bility which may occur some time in the 
far distant future, I have no objection 
to that method of propaganda, because 
after all the main thing is to get people 
to adopt Socialism, and the means we 
use to make them determine that they 
want it is not so important as is the end 
of having them determine they want it. 
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Hin, “OF Sept. 1071903: 
DEAR Mr. WILSHIRE : 

I have taken great interest in your 
magazine and the grand work you are 
doing for the uplifting and business- 
educating of mankind. 

Here in Tiffin it is rather uphill work 
to convince the average citizen that 
municipal ownership is a good thing, 
for the reason that some time ago, when 
the city owned her own gas system, the 
trustees made a fizzle of it. The City 
Council were offered a good price if 
they would sell it, but instead refused, 
and afterwards sold to other parties at 
a sacrifice, consequently when anyone 
talks municipal ownership, he is 
referred to the gas plant fizzle, and that 
ends it. 

Thinking the matter over, and learn- 
ing from the papers and magazines 
what other cities are doing, and the 


greit benefits they are deriving by pub- 


licly owning their own gas plants, 


waterworks, electric light plants, etc., 
the thought struck me that it would be 
a good idea not only to educate the 
people through magazines, papers, etc., 
but that it would be a grand idea for 
the Socialists to establish a school or 
college at some point in the United 
States, where the latest scientific ideas 
on Socialism could be learned, and 
when a town wished to own its own 
waterworks, etc., etc., a practical man 
could be sent for who had been edu- 
cated at the Socialist school. Thus 
towns could not only rely upon getting 
aman who thoroughly understood the 
mode of starting such a system into 
good running order, but would be thor- 
oughly honest and competent to take 
charge of it after it had been started. 

Wilshire’s Magazine isa literary treat 
to me, and I am doing all I can to 
increase its circulation in Tiffin. 

Yours respectfully, 
By: DERRY. 
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Sept. 15, 1903: 
DEAR MR. BERRY: 

I think we are agreed in looking upon 
municipal ownership not as an ideal in 
itself but simply as a means to the ideal, 
and that it is not at all necessary, in 
our program, that we even use it asa 
means. We may or we may not. In 
other words, we may appreach the Co- 
operative Commonwealth by the con- 
scious, step-by-step method of grad- 
ually municipalizing and nationalizing 
public utilities, or we may reach it 
suddenly as a result of a crisis in our 
industrial affairs brought about through 
the appearance of a condition of over- 
production followed by a great and 
insoluble unemployed problem. I 
myself have always been impressed 
with the conviction that the latter will 
be the method by which we will arrive 
at the determination that Socialism is 
_necessary, though I am always ready 
to admit that the step-by-step process 
may be used. Even though it should 
not be used, a great many people are 
attracted to such a method, and will 
listen to our arguments more sympa- 
thetically than if we declined to con- 
sider that possibility. Such people are 
more easily impressed by the practic- 
ability of Socialism when we can show 
them the feasibility of public owner- 
ship as demonstrated by the success of 
municipal ownership in this and other 
countries. 

However, inasmuch as municipal 
ownership at present means. giving 
over to the politicians the management 
of industrial affairs, itis not surprising 
that these politicians have often man- 
aged to run things very badly, and 
have left a decided impression among 
many honest-minded people that public 
ownership is a bad thing in itself. 
This should be explained by reflecting 
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that there is only a small part of the 
capital owned by the public, most of it 
being owned by private capitalists who 
make it their business to corrupt city 
councilmen and legislators, so that the 
small part of publicly-owned and man 
aged capital which may be placed under 
municipal management is handled in 
the very worst manner that could be 
devised. For instance, in Cincinnati, 
the electric light and gas_ works, 
telephone and street car service, are all 
owned by private capitalists, and they 
see to it that the city council is made 
up of their tools. The waterworks are 
owned by the city and run by these 
tools, and the wonder is not that they 
are run badly, but rather that they are 
run as well as they are. And this, I 
have no doubt, applies in Tiffin. The 
capitalists in your town simply cor- 
rupted the legislature or councilmen, 
and you didn’t have good management 
probably when they did run the works, 
and you lost them through their disre- 
gard of the public good afterward. 
When all-capital is publicly owned and 
there are no private capitalists to cor- 


‘rupt, with their enormous wealth, our 


legislators, then the danger of public 
ownership will completely disappear. 
As it is today, I am extremely doubtful 
whether public ownership will be the 
great success that some people predict 
in this country. Undoubtedly there is 
a great sentiment flowing toward public 
ownership, and undoubtedly this is 
going to reflect itself in considerable 
transfer of private property to the 
municipalities, but whether this is going 
to be a good thing or a bad thing is a 
matter of great doubt in my mind. But 
if the experiment should prove lacking 
in much that is claimed for it, it will 
prove nothing against the ultimate need 
of Socialism. Municipal ownership at 
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the best merely means that you get 
cheaper and better gas, water and elec- 
tric light service. It does not mean 
that the community is any better off 
economically ; because, whatever is 
gained in the lower price of the facili- 
ties furnished is offset by the rise in 
rents. In other words, that part of the 
community which gains economically 
by municipal ownership is comprised 
within the landlord class. Those who 
are engaged in competitive businesses 
and those whoare of the working class, 
derive no benefit other than that of 
getting a better and purer article when 
supplied by the city than when supplied 
by private ownership. For instance, 
the city will possibly give you purer 
water, inasmuch as it is {furnishing 
wate1 not in order to make money out 
of its citizens, but in order to give them 
something wholesome to drink. 
Municipal ownership presents no 
ideal. Glasgow has more municipal 
ownership than any city I know 
ot; yet in no place is poverty more 
palpable than in Glasgow. There are 
also a number of statistics at hand to 
show that municipal ownership has 
been anything but a complete success 
from the financial side in England, not- 
withstanding that there they have a 
great advantage over us in having more 
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efficient and public-spirited men in the 
municipal and legislative bodies. 

It is also unphilosophical to believe 
that the capitalists who control our 
politics will voluntarily abdicate their 
position by allowing their property to 
be voted out of their hands. I can 
understand a certain amount of this 
being done, but I cannot conceive of 
any great movement for public owner- 
ship taking place in this country which 
would not result in the social revolution. 
However, I do not wish it to be under- 
stood from the foregoing that I am 
taking a position against municipal cr 
government ownership. I approve of 
all efforts which will lead in that direc- 
tion; but I do insist that we must not 
allow ourselves to forget the end in our 
devotion to the means, and that we 
must always beware of those people 
who think that great things are going 
to be inaugurated when the city owns 
its gas works. The soul of our Social- 
ist movement is the ideal presented to 
the American people of a Co-operative 
Commonwealth, and we must never 
forget that our strength lies in present- 
ing this ideal, and that we are apt to 
weaken it if we make the ultimate too 
far away or the pathway too difficult. 

Faithfully yours, 
GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 
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CAN quite understand how cosmo- 

polites like the Shevitches, speak- 
ing all languages and at home in any 
intellectual and artistic centre, should 
have settled upon Munich as the most 
delightful city in the world wherein to 
pitch their tent. It is the most uni- 
formly beautiful city in Europe. There 
may be slums, but they are not in 
evidence to the stranger 

The streets are wide and better laid 
out, the distribution of the public build- 
ings and parks is more convenient and 
effectual, and the architecture of the 
buildings, both public and private, in 
better taste in Munich than any other 
city in Europe. 

The sad thing of it all, too, is the 
reflection that one must admit that 
nearly all of this beauty and conveni- 
ence is the result of the method in the 
madness of the late King Ludwig, who 
recently committed suicide while in an 
insane fit. 

A city can only be beautiful by 
becoming socially conscious and letting 
this social consciousness externalize 
itself, so to speak. Today the Euro- 
pean cities owe nearly all their supe- 
riority in beauty over our American 
cities to the fact that this social con- 
sciousness was able to translate itself 
into action through the medium of an 
autocrat, such, for instance, as Ludwig 


was here in Munich, and as Napoleon 
the Third was in Paris. ~ 

It is-almost impossible for what we 
call ‘“‘democracy’”’ to makea city 
beautiful. 

In the first place it is not democracy 
that we have in our American cities 
anyway. It is the rule of the private 
corporations through the medium of a 
corrupt political machine. The aim of 
the private corporations is to make as 
much money in as short a time as pos- 
sible, and the best argument to get 
them to allow the city to have parks or 
other municipal improvements, is to 
urge that by making the city more 
attractive you will draw outside capital 
and people to the city. More people 
will make their town lots and their gas 
and street car stock more valuable, and 
this is a final argument if anything at 
all will convince. 

King Ludwig made Munich beautiful, 
not because he was looking for a raise in 
his kingly salary, or because he wished 
to increase the value of his royal 
palace, but because he had a love for 
beauty as an end in itself. He patron- 
ized Richard Wagner not because he had 
figured out that he was going to get his 
money back from the American tourists 
who now flock to Munich for the 
Wagner operas, but because he loved 
beautiful music. 
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Let us be fair and give the man his 
due, even though he be a king and 
mad. 

In addition to what Ludwig did for 
Munich, God himself also did one or 
two things. It has a delightful summer 
climate, very like New York in early 
May. It is true, the winters are cold, 
but the cold is not the raw, biting cold 
of New York. 
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furnishing power for the electric cars 
and light, it is not as yet much utilized. 
Munich is not much of a manufacturing 
center yet, but with its cheap water 
power and its cheap labor power, for 
wages are low in Munich, manufactur- 
ing should develop there rapidly. The 
common, ordinary, everyday laborer 
gets from 50 to 75 centsa day. I asked 
Shevitch the question that always 
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The magnificent river Isar springs 
from its mountain gorge, fed by eternal 
glaciers, only five miles from the city, 
and with its rushing current flowing 
through, gives perfect drainage and 
unlimited possibilities of power and 
-water to Munich. 

I doubt if any city in the world of its 
size (500,000) has the water power with- 
in its walls that Munich possesses. 
However, with the exception of 


bothers me: ‘‘ How does the European 
laborer getting such low wages and ct 
the same time paying such high prices 
for food, still keep himself and his 
family in as good, if not better, physi- 
cal condition than the American, and 
quite as well dressed, who, with twice 
or three times the wages, has_ practi- 
cally no margin for saving.’ Shevitch 
quite agreed with me as to the superior 


appearance, as to health, of the 
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European laborer generally, and said the 
mystery as to how he managed it all 
was as insoluble to him as to me. Rents 
are lower in Europe and that goes to 
explain where part of the American’s 
wages are absorbed. 
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system of tips from passengers, they 
get about $20 a month in addition to 
their wages, but one quarter of this is by 
custom handed over to the motorman. 

There is a very general impression 
held by Americans who have not lived 
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The street car system of Munich is 
about to be taken over by the munici- 
pality. At present the conductors get 
about $25 a month wages fora ten-hour 
day, and then by a peculiar and universal 


abroad, that living for the average 
middle-class family is much cheaper in 
Europe than in the United States ‘his 
is alla mistake. Fora man expending, 
say $1,500 to $2,500 a year on his 
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family and taking the main comforts, it 
is practically the same thing, Europe 
and America. The American who 
Saves money by living in Europe does 
so by living in worse style than he 
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The Wagner Operas were being given 
in| Munich while I was theres = t he 
Opera House, completed in 1900, is 
quite the best building for the purpose 
in a way that I have ever seen, not 
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would live at home. One may save a 
little in rent, servant hire and clothing, 
but food is higher in Europe, and there 
are other items of increased expense to 
balance the gain. 


Boys GAMBLING, BY MurRILLo. 


excepting the Grand Opera House of 
Paris. The orchestra is below the level 
of the floor and is quite hidden by an 
overhanging screen. There are no boxes 
or loges, nor any division of seats in 
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any way, no balcony or gallery. The 
seats are sold at a uniform price of five 
dollars each, first come first served. 
Now I will admit that I have never 
seen opera so well staged—the scenery 
was wonderful—nor ever heard such a 
perfect orchestra, nor better: voices. 
The tout ensemble of the opera was as 
nearly perfect as can be imagined, but 
with it all five dollars a seat is not in 


consonance with the American idea 
of opera being so cheap in Germany 
that one may go with all his family 
every night. The Germans take their 
opera in heroic doses. It was ‘‘ Das 
Rheingold."’ The performance began 
at 5 and went straight through without 
intermission to the end, the curtain 
falling at 7.50. I must say that while 
Iam an admirer of Wagnerian music, 
still this was too large a dose for me. 

The next night at the theatre we saw 
Maeterlinck’s new drama, ‘‘ Monna 
Vanna,” translated from the French 
into German. It was given extremely 
well, and seems to me to be a play that 
will take well when brought out in 
America. Here, too, the seats were 
not given away for a song, as Amer- 
ican travellers so often would have us 
believe. All the good seats were two 
dollars each. The acting, as in all 
German companies that I have seen, 
was on a decidedly higher average 
plane than in our American companies, 
with their one star performer supported 
by a lot of sticks. 

Munich supports a daily Socialist 
paper, and both of its members to the 
Reichstag are Socialists. 

It seems absurd that a city of 500,000, 
like Munich, should be allowed but two 
members, when, if there were an equit- 
able division of seats, it would have 
nearly twenty. A _ redistribution of 
seats in the Reichstag will not be made 
because it would inure immensely to 
the advantage of the Socialists, who 
are relatively much stronger in the 
German cities than in the country dis- 
tricts. 

Society in Munich is upon a very 
democratic basis. Its doors are open 
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to anyone of education and refinement. 
There is little of that nonsense about 
birth which is growing so rapidly in 
America, and none at all regarding 
money. 

It has a fine university—3,500 stu- 
dents—and magnificent art galleries, 
the collection of pictures by Rubens 
being especially good. There are also 
a few Murillos. Iwas especially struck 
with the picture of a young girl by 
Fritz Kaulbach exibited in this year’s 
salon and of which a half tone is given 
on another page. - 4. 

From Munich I took the train direct 
to Vienna, a tenhours’ journey. I only 
wish our American farmers, everyone 
of them, could have the country inter- 
vening put under their eye as it has 
been before mine. 

The next election time, when the 
Republican city politician would come 
out to them and ask fora return of the 
Republican Party to power on account 
of what Republicanism had done for the 
farmer in America, their happy position 
compared with the German and Aus- 
trian farmer, he would get a jolt from 
his audience that would shock him. 

As I have said in another article, 
I have never seen the external evi- 


-dence of comfort in farm dwellings 


in America that I have seen here. 
The houses are all, as far as appear- 
ance goes, suitable for summer 
villas for those of our American city 
men who farm for pastime rather 
than profit. Where the farm laborers 
live in houses separate from the farmer’s 
family, which is apparently very sel- 
dom,as the farms are too small to require 
much help outside the family, the stand- 
ard of comfort for him is on exactly 
the same plan as for hisemployer. The 
buildings used by many of our Ameri- 
can farmers in the west,and particularly 
those furnished for the hired men, would 
simply not be tolerated in any part of 
Europe. 

Another thing that strikes one is the 
comfortable houses afforded by the rail- 
way companies to their employees along 
the line. At the smallest stations where 
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the train stops, there is always a large 
two or three story handsome stone 
structure. The lower part is used for a 
ticket office, etc., and the upper rooms 
for the ticket agent and his family. 
There is always a nice garden plot 
about the house, and the windows look 
very home-like with their flower-boxes 
and lace curtains. At every little cross- 
road there is also a nice comfortable 
stone house with garden for the man 
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alongside the track to be modeled into 
a castle suitable to him as an Amer- 
ican voting king. 

It might be remarked in passing that 
the railway companies in Germany and 
Austria that furnish these fine, comfort- 
able houses for their employees are 
state railways. 

We Americans are all right, but we 
are not exactly ‘‘it” on everything. 

Vienna I reserve for another letter. 


== 
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who lowers the bar when the train 
crosses the road. 

There is many a free and mighty 
American citizen in the west who thinks 
the railway company exceedingly 
generous when they allow him one 
room in the station for his bedroom. 
If he has a family then he must rent 
a private house. Sometimes, if he 
is lucky, he may get the company 
to allow him an old freight car to 
be lifted from its trucks and_ set 


I have already had the pleasure of 
meeting Dr. Lorenz here, the great 
expert in so-called bloodless surgery, 
who recently had such a triumphant 
tour through America. He went there 
originally, it may be remembered, to 
treat the little Armour child, of Chicago, 
for congenital hip joint dislocation. 
He tells me the operation on the child 
has been a great and complete success. 
His rooms here comprise a large out- 
side flat in the-centre of town, having 
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forty outside windows, giving light 
such as one rarely gets in an American 
city, as he reminded me. 

He has a number of rooms fitted 
with apparatus for carrying out exer- 
cises for his patients taking his special 
line of treatment. He showed me one 
little girl of twelve that he had operated 
upon about six months ago for con- 
genital hip joint dislocation, and who 
was rapidly progressing, but, of course, 
she will never be as well as she would 
have been if the operation had been 
done at a much younger age. In this 
case there was no excuse except the 
timidity of the child’s parents. They 
had known personally Lorenz and his 
method for ten years, ever since the 
child was two years old, and yet they 
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had hesitated from year to year, and 
now, when the child is twelve, they 
bring her in when the chances of 
success are so little that the doctor as a 
rule would have refused the case. In 
America Dr. Lorenz gave free treat- 
ment to hundreds of poor children at 
the public clinics, but in those cases he 
made it a practice not to take on any 
child who was over seven years of age, 
as the chances of success were so 
remote and the difficulty of the opera- 
tion at ages over seven so greatly 
enhanced. 

Tomorrow is to be a great day for 
Vienna. The King of England is to 
arrive here and be the guest of the 
Emperor of Austria. H.G.W. 

Vienna, Austria, Aug., 1903. 
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She sends her wild and noisy swarm 
Of children out of sight to play, 
Careless, it seems, of any harm, 
That might befall them on their way. 


But she has weaker lives to rear— 
Babes at her breast and at her knee— 
And toiling on, unmoved by fear, 
She lets her children wander free. 


Untended in the rain and sun, 

They fight and play and dream and roam, 
Till, tired and listless, one by one 

With lagging feet they make for home. 


And there, forgetting grief and mirth, 
Into their mother’s arms they creep ; 

And on the cool soft breast of Earth 
Her weary children fall asleep. 


—In the London Speaker. 
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‘“As for man, his days are as grass ; 
Asa flower of the field, so he flourisheth.” 
OT till Charles Darwin published 
his ‘‘ Origin of Species,” in 1859, 
did the world begin to comprehend the 
profound truth in these words of the 
ancient poet. 

When we look upon the beauty and 
variety of the flowers all about us in 
field and garden, we are not likely to 
remember that all these varied forms 
and all this beauty have been made 
possible by two methods only. 

The wild flowers have been brought 
to their present varied forms through a 
long process of natural selection. Those 
seeds and plants which, because of 
inherent qualities and an environment 
best adapted for their growth, were 
fittest to survive and propagate their 
kind have moved forward and upward 
in the evolutionary path, while those 
that were weaker and for any reason 
unsupported by a helpful environment, 
have been either destroyed altogether 
or forced backward along the evolu- 
tionary scale. Thelittle flower may be 
partially or wholly starved, frozen, or 
blighted ; and a long series of these 
catastrophies will result either in some 
degenerate form or in death. ‘ 

And all this takes place absolutely 
without design. There is here no 
designer seeking to produce a certain 


variety of flower asinend. All is left 
to chance and to the irrevocable laws 
of Nature. 

But a// flowers and fruits are not pro- 
duced in this way. With the dawning 
of Intelligence a new and most wonder- 
ful method begins to appear. Now we 
have a process of artificial selection, 
with design. Intelligence introduces 
design 

It is true, that under domestication 
the flower may be starved, frozen, or 
blighted. But this can occur only where 
Intelligence is absent, or inefficient. 

Intelligence has taken the little wild 
rose and produced the many varieties 
which now give pleasure to man. In- 
telligence has taken the little bitter 
apple and produced from the original 
the many varieties which now help to 
sustain man’s life. Intelligence has 
taken the wild and useless potato, 
and the crude cabbage plant, and pro- 
duced from these our many varieties of 
potatoes and cabbages without which 
almost whole races of men today could 
scarcely exist. 

But it is important to notice here that 
Intelligence always designs for its own 
ends, All has been done for the satis- 
faction of the designer, and not neces- 
sarily for the good of the flower or 
plant upon which Intelligence acts. 
The orange may become sterile through 
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the process of cultivation, but the de- 
signer does not care for that; in fact, 
he delights in producing a seedless 
fruit, for this will better satisfy the con- 
sumer. The tree may through cultiva- 
tion bring about its complete destruc- 
tion, unaided by man’s care, to prop up 
its branches. But it is man’s delight 
to get the largest possible crop. 

Remove the action of Intelligence 
from these highly cultivated plants and 
trees, and reversion begins immediately 
to take place. Not reversion to the 
earlier primitive form necessarily, but 
reversion to some lower undesigned 
form, or even to death. 

Now, what has all this to do with 
Man and the Class Struggle? Wait a 
moment, and we shall see. 

As a flower of the field, so man flour- 
ishes Man l'ves in the midst of and 
is acted upon by the same laws that act 
upon and modify the flower, the plant, 
and the tree. 

In the first place man evolved from 
lower forms to primitive manhood 
through a long process o: natural 
selection. In his case, as in the case 
of the flowers and trees, it was a hard 
struggle for existence in which the 
fittest survived Those forms that were 
strongest and best adapted to their 
environment, propagated their kind ; 
the strongest increasing in strength 
and adaptability, the weakest being 
destroyed or side-tracked as a branch 
of the evolutionary tree. Thousands 
upon thousands were starved frozen, 
ot blighted. 

As Intelligence began to dawn in 
the stronger first, these immediately 
received to themselves a tremendous 
advantage. Whereas the earlier strug- 
gle had been a hard, unconscious 
stiuggle without design, with dawning 
intelligence, design begins to appear. .- 
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First, in a very simple way, Intelli- 
gence but increased man’s power of 
adaptation to his environment and con- 
trol over it. If he was cold, he made 
clothes of skins, he built a fire, or he 
moved to a warmer country. He pro- 
tected himself from danger and _ pro- 
cured food by the use of weapons. He 
conquered the water with his canoe. 

But with Intelligence came artificial 
selection, which increased as Intelli- 
gence increased Man now began to 
cultivate vegetables and fruit and lower 
animals for food and for many other 
uses. And he did not stop there. He 
began to use members of other and 
weaker tribes of men for his own ends. 
The stronger became the rulers of the 
weaker: the more intelligent and crafty 
of the less intelligent and less crafty. 
Brain, through the invention of powers 
of defense and aggression, became the 
ruler of mere brute strength. The 
stronger did not ask in his application 
of design, ‘‘What is best for the flower, 
for the tree, or for the other fellow ?’’ 
but, ‘“‘What is best for me?” The 
Patagonians wanted men and women 
for food, and made selections and 
brought forces to bear upon these per- 
sons to that end. The Greeks wanted 
slaves to serve them, and hence their 
purpose was to produce through selec- 
tion and environment the best sdaves 
rather than the best manhood and 
womanhood. The’ King} or Chief, 
wished to protect his own interests and 
increase his own power, hence sought 
to produce strong and loyal warriors. 
In no instance does the designer ask, 
‘‘What is best for the individual slave, 
or subject, or warrior ?”’ but, ‘‘What is 
best for me, the designer?’’ and this 
end, whatever it may be, he seeks to 
accomplish whatever the consequences 
may be to the individuals acted upon. 
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Some of the results of this power of 
the stronger over the weaker are quite 
evident in every country in the world. 
The Russian peasants in their ignor- 
ance and superstition are not in a con- 
dition that is best for themselves or 
their children, but are in a condition 
which is best suited to the rule of an 
absolute monarch. In fact, that rule is 
only possible so long as the great body 
of the people can be kept in this con- 
dition of servitude. A corrupt church 
can only exist so long as it may be able 
by its early training to keep the religious 
prejudices of the people stronger than 
their power to reason. The factory 
owner in every country requires first of 
all cheap labor to manipulate his 
machinery ; hence he seeks to adjust 
the lives of the men, women and chil- 
dren to his machines in a manner which 
will enable him to make the most profit 
out of those lives, and with little or no 
consideration for the welfare of the indi- 
viduals. Especially must these employ- 
ees and all laborers be kept in ignorance 
of the economic laws which would bring 
about their emancipation from wage 
slavery. 

These, then, are the facts which are 
of the most profound significance to the 
whole human race. 

In the lower orders of Nature, so far 
as the individual forms are concerned, 
there is no design. 

Design appears only under artificial 
selection and with the dawning of Intel- 
ligence. 

Intelligence has always sought primar- 
ily to produce results that will increase its 
own power and happiness, that is, results 
suited to its own desires. 

The only alcernative for this ruling 
class would be to produce results that 
would be beneficial to the race as a 
whole. But such a step would be 
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simply the destruction of the very 
source of the power by which the ruling 
class exists. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the altru- 
istic instinct in man has forced him to 
make some concession to the growing 
intelligence and power of the subject 
class, now so rapidly awakening to the 
intellectual self-consciousness. 

As the intelligence of the subject 
class increases, there comes a time when 
this class also attempts to carry out a 
process of artificial selection in its own 
interest. It follows the same instinct 
which found earlier expression in the 
stronger class. But the struggle of this 
subject class must necessarily be differ- 
ent in some respects from the earlier 
struggle. With the subject as with the 
ruling class, the struggle will be primar- 
ily a struggle for the largest and best 
life for each member in its own class. 
Manhood will be placed above Money , 
God above Gold (Mammon). The sub- 
ject class will use the ruling class to its 
own ends when its strength has suffi- 
ciently increased, In other words, the 
exploiters will be exploited. But the 
result of this exploitation will be quite 
different from the result of the previous 
struggle. Whereas in the earlier struggle 
the subject class, the many, were forced 
to become subjects, slaves, or even 
food for the ruling class; in the con- 
quering struggle of the subject class 
now achieving its emancipation from 
these evils, the vanquished ruling class 
will not be degraded to the condition in 
which it placed its own antagonists, du 
wilt be elevated from a condition of para- 
sitism to become Workers and producers 
of wealth. The struggle between classes 
will then cease, for classes will have 
disappeared. There will be no longer 
any subjects All will be masters. 
Co-operation in industry will be not 
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only necessary, but best for all. Bro- 
therhood, as taught by Jesus so long 
ago, will for the first time begin to be 
realized. 

We are today in the midst of this 
conscious class struggle. It can only 
be explained as the direct result of the 
increasing intelligence of the subject 
class. Intelligence is overcoming ignor- 
ance and prejudice. This struggle 
must continue and continue to increase 
in intensity until either the ruling class 
completely subjects the working class, 
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or until the working class completely 
absorbs the capitalist class. There is 
no middle ground possible. But the 
re-subjection of the working class is 
out of the question. Intelligence has 
gone too far to be ever crushed. Hence 
the only possible outcome of the strug- 
gle is victory for the working class and 
the absorption by that class of all other 
classes or groups. When the workers of 
the world unite, the vegzme of capitalist 
domination will disappear forever, and 
the era of industrial peace will begin. 


JUDGE NOT. 


ALLAN BRANT 


In dreams his life passed by him in review. 

He looked and saw, there, cold condition’s thrall. 

Although the world said he had failed, he knew 

That he was, somehow, helpless in it all. 

He fe:t how one’s environments do bind, 

And, sometimes, thoughts like these passed through his mind: 


Not what he does, but what he strives to do 
Should be the rule by which to judge the man ; 
Give credit for his effort, brave and true— 
Full praise and rank for doing all he can. 
Not what he reaches, not what he can do— 
The thing he reaches for, feeds his heart too. 


Don’t blame him if, perchance, he soon should fall, 
Struck down by circumstances’ deadly hand. 

If climbing up the heights o’ertopping all, 
In face of odds that no one can command, 

A rock o’erhanging falls and crushes him, 
Say not he would not climb who died to climb. 


Blame not the builder of the fated ship, 

Should helmsman let her run upon the rock ; 
The house may not be wrong, though timbers slip 

And tremble at the earthquake’s awful shock. 
We cannot judge the works of Man or God. 

Each man treads paths no other man e’er trod. 


A REBELLIOUS 


LITTLE SLAVE 


Pie VOHDIN, a boy, was sen- 
tenced to spend one year on 
Blackwell’s Island yesterday. 

He had tried to kill himself. 

He had worked in a machine shop-— 
a big room where one had to be careful 
threading one’s way among the big 
wheels and the moving straps. There 
had been boys who had lost a foot or 
an arm. 

The clamor of the anvils made his 
head ache and the flint-laden dust got 
into his lungs and made him cough 
hard. This made his narrow chest hurt 
until the pain sometimes brought tears 
to his eyes. 

He got $3 a week. 

There were big-boned boys who did 
did not seem to mind working in the 
machine shop. There were other frail 
boys llke himself who suffered, “but 
who took it as a matter of course that 
they should suffer—these boys never 
thought. about life at all. 

All they knew was that a boy should 
get a job and keep it and take his 
money home on Saturday night and, 
once in a while, maybe, have a chance 
to play a game of baseball or go to a 
theatre. 

Philip Vohdin had sometines essayed 
to talk to the boys about the unfairness 
of things, especially the unfairness of 
making boys work in a big machine 


shop that gave them a headache and 
hurt their lungs. But the boys had 
looked at him stupidly. 

One little red-haired boy had grinned 
and said: ‘‘Well, ask the boss for his 
job. Maybe he'll give it to you.” 

A strange feeling came into the boy’s 
heart whenever he thought of the boss 
-——the man who sat in the big easy chair 
and had diamonds on his fingers, whose 
hands were always white and clean, 
and who only now and then hurriedly 
passed through the dirty, clamorous 
machine shop. 

Once the boss’s two boys came down 
to the factory. They were stout and 
rosy -cheeked, and bought, each of 
them, a whole Lig bottle of soda water 
at the store of the old woman who sold 
tiny penny glasses of it to the factory 
boys. 

What religion Philip knew did not 
seem to explain why he should be so 
thin and pallid and tired and poor, and 
these other boys so rosy-cheeked, so 
healthy and laughing, so gifted with 
all the good things. 

There were some men in the factory 
who, in the noon hour, often discussed 
this very inequality of things, and 
Philip, with a great bush of black, 
tangled hair above his white face and 
thoughtful, keen little black eyes, sat 
listening to all they said. One of the 
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men lent him a book by Tolstoi ; 
another lent him the bitter stories of 
Gorky and the lays of Maeterlinck. 
These the remarkable boy devoured 
and the pessimism of the life pictures 
of Gorky found confirmation in his 
own childish experience. 

There was no one he could go to at 
home and tell of the despair that was 
weighing on him. His aunt, Mrs. 
Scholer, with whom he lived at One- 
Hundred and Seventy-ninth street and 
Southern Boulevard, was kind to him 
in her way. She had cared for him 
since he was a little boy, when his 
father and mother died. 

It would not do to tell her he revolted 
at the hard, grinding work of the 
machine shop, that he wanted some 
of the world’s brightness in his 
shadowy little life. She might not 
understand. She might simply think 
him lazy. 

To this little boy the world was cruel 
and wrong in its way, and he was hope- 
lessly its victim. This thought he bore 
with him for weeks. 

“If you fellows want to come over 
and see me kill myself,” he said to a 
crowd of boys last Wednesday evening 
on the way home from the factory, 
‘‘why, come ahead. I am going to do 
it. £ can't *bear being a slave. ~ The 
only way out of itis to kill myself, and 
I’m going to do it.” 

From under his shirt he brought a 
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coil of rope. The boys, laughing, 
followed to a clump of trees. They 
knew Philip for a queer boy. They 
jeered at him a little as he threw the 
rope over a stout limb. He tied one 
end of the rope to the trunk of the 
LESE: 

Then he climbed out on the branch, 
sat there, fastened the other end of the 
rope into a noose, slipped it around his 
neck and let himself down from the 
branch. The noose tightened. His 
face blackened. The other boys ran, 
shrieking. Policeman Duffy heard their 
cries and cut the boy down just in time 
to save the wretched life the little fellow 
wanted to give up. 

In the Morrisania court the boy’s 
keen black eyes fixed themselves on the 
Magistrate, who said : 

‘You're sorry now, aren’t you, that 
you tried to kill yourself?” 

“‘No,’’ said the lad. ‘I’m sorry I did 
not die. Why should I slave to make 
fun for those who hire me ? 

‘“‘T know that the other boys think 
that Iam kind of crazy. But it is they 
who are crazy. They do not see what 
miserable lives they are living—work- 
ing like animals for others to be able to 
enjoy themselves.” 

And then upon the boy was placed 
the sentence of one year—a year for a 
tired, melancholy boy among the weak 
and the vile on Blackwell’s Island.— 
N. Y. American. 


WHAT WE ARE 


AFTER 


SoC ued: desire that the land 

and all the instruments of produc- 
tion, distribution, and exchange shall 
be the property of the whole people, 
and shall be used by the people, and 
for the people. 

This means: 

1. That the land, and all the 
machines, tools, and buildings used 
in making needful things, together 
with all the canals, rivers, 
roads, railways, ships, and trains 
used in moving and distributing 
needful things, and all the shops, 
markets, scales and weights used 
in distributing needful things, shall 
belong to the whole people (the 
nation). 

2. That the land, tools, ma- 
chines, trains, rivers, shops, scales, 
and all the other things belong- 
ing to the people that are worked, 
managed, distributed, and used by 
the whole people in such way as 
the greater number of the whole 
people deem best. 

Socialism may be summed up in five 
words as really meaning : The Country 
for the People. 

Today the nation owns some of these 
things; under Socialism the nation 
would own ad/ of them. 

Today the nation owns the ships of 
the navy, the forts, arsenals, public 


buildings, Government factories, and 
some other things. = 

Today the Government, for the people, 
manages the Post Office and telegraphs, 
makes some of the clothes and food 
and arms for the army and navy, builds 
some of the warships, and oversees the 
Church, the prisons, and the schools. 

Socialists want the people to own al 
the buildings, factories, lands, rivers, 
ships, schools, machines, and goods, 
and to manage a// their business and 
work ; and to buy and sell and make 
and use a// goods for themselves. 

Today some cities make gas, and 
supply gas and water to the citizens. 
Some cities let their citizens buy their 
gas and water from gas and water 
companies. 

Socialists want all the gas and water 
to be supplied to the people by their 
own officials, as in Glasgow and Man- 
chester. 

Under Socialism we should find that 
some kind of work were best done 
locally—that is, by each town or county; 
and that some were best done nation- 
ally—that is, by a body of officials 
acting for the nation. 

For instance, tramways would be 
local, and railways national; gas and 
water would be local, and colleries 
national ; police would be local, and 
the army and navy national. 
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Thus, Socialism is really an exten- 
sion of the principles, or ideas, of local 
government, and of the various cor- 
poration and civil services. 

There is nothing in Socialism to 
destroy religion, and there is nothing 
in it to destroy the home, and there is 
nothing in it to foster vice. 

But there zs something in it to kill 
ignorance and to destroy vice. There 
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is something in it to shut up the gaols, 
to do away with prostitution, to reduce 
crime and drunkenness, and wipe out 
for ever the sweater and the slums, 
the beggars and the idle fops, the 
useless fine ladies and lazy lords, 
and to make it possible for sober 
and willing workers to live healthy 
and happy and _ honorable lives.— 
The Clarion. 


THE PRICE OF COAL 


ALFRED HICKS 


Ge ING DAY ” is one of the 
institutions that loom large in 
the work conditions of the north of 
England coal miner. By its means the 
god of chance deals fair play among 
the men who are to toil in the ‘‘near 
workings”’ and the ‘‘far workings. 
In most of the coal mines there are 
many ‘‘ levels,” and on each level there 
are many ‘‘cross-cuts’’; and it is evi- 
dent that the men working in a four- 
foot seam, on an upper level, and per- 
haps in a cross-cut near the main shaft, 
have much advantage in their work 
over the men in a lower level with 
perhaps only a three-foot seam, and 
working on a ‘‘face”’ nearly a mile 
from the main shaft. 

So it came that cavilling day was 
established. Once a month all the 
men working at the ‘‘face” cavil (draw 
lots) for position, and it is a point in 
pitmen’s ethics to take the post that 
fate has drawn for them. 

In the grim black of a coal pit, the 
light of day does not count, so the day 
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is twenty-fours long, and is divided 
between two shifts of ‘‘hewers”’ and 
one shift of ‘‘stone men.’”’ The “fore 
shift”’ of hewers working from 2 till 9 
a.m., and the ‘‘back shift” from 9 a.m. 
till 4 p.m.; the two hewers at each 
‘“‘heading’’ taking turns to work fore 
shift one week and back shift the next. 

Joe Renton was hewing in one of the 
far workings of No. 6 level, and this 
week was on the fore shift, so came to 
surface, or ‘‘pit bank,’’ while the glori- 
ous June morning was in its full beauty. 
Joe was a keen lover of Nature beauty, 
but today neither the perfume from the 
clouds of hawthorn blossom in the 
hedge-row, nor the fleecy white cloud- 
lets that cast chasing shadows on the 
rich green meadows could catch his 
attention. In utter weariness he 
dragged one leaden foot after the other 
along the field path, chin sunk on 
breast and eyes and face showing only 
too plainly the effect of that bane of 
miners—the poisonous fire-damp (to 
pit folk just ‘‘damp”’). The pit was 
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notoriously a ‘‘fiery”’ one, and No. 6 
the worst seam of all. 

Today the heading he had been 
working in was so full of ‘‘damp’”’ that 
he now had to make up his mind 
whether he would layoff or whether 
he would take the risk he knew he was 
under. 

For some days he had heard the 
timbers ‘‘ working,” and each day the 
damp had been worse than before. 
Both Joe and his mate had spoken of 
it to the overman. ‘‘ Aw, lads, doant 
tha lat a bit damp feart tha; tha’s no 
chicken-plucked lads; cavillin’ day’s 
coomen.” 

He was anxious to earn every penny 
he could, and to be thought a coward 
was bad enough, but above all he 
wanted a good record, for in a week 
he was to marry the bonny daugh- 
ter of the overman, and hoped to soon 
take a job as overman himself. 

On the other side, he knew that the 
heading he was working in was really 
very dangerous. All day long the tim- 
bers had been creaking and groaning. 
At almost every fall of coal the damp 


had burned round his davy-lamp with 


the warning blue flame—and only too 
well he knew what such signs meant. 
Each stroke of the pick was gambling 
with death. Many a one he could name 
had been killed or maimed by a rock- 
fall with just the same warning. But 
other men were running the same risk 
day after day; and perhaps thinking 
of his Annie had made him too anxious 
about the timbers shifting—after all he 
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could not afford to have his mates and 
the overman call him a coward. 

So it came that in the early morning 
starlight, Joe strode along the field path 
Ito the pit, enjoying the sweet soft air, 
and telling himself that ‘‘ Yon big star 
shines joost lak Annie’s e’en.” ‘‘After 
a’ it’s only a chaunce, and a man maun 
tak his chaunces if he wad airn his 
price.” 

At eight o’clock, when all things 
were bright and gay in the sunshine, 
and the skylarks showering down their 
miraculous cascade of song from above 
the clouds, word came to the pit mouth 
that there had been ‘‘A fa’ in the far 
and one puir fellow was 
pinned in.”’ 

All that day without ceasing, a band 
of unnamed heroes faced grim death, 
striving to the limit of human endur- 
ance for the bare chance of saving a 
man’s life. 

At sunset a crushed and mangled 
form was brought to bank. The grey 
haired old father looked at his son, 
‘Oh hert o’ me, my son, my son!” 

“Puir lad! Puir lad! He couldna ha’ 
soofered ony pain; he niver felt what 
killed un!” said the overman. 

‘““Ah, me! He waur sic a likely 
lad!’’ moaned a weeping girl. 


- ‘‘Fire-damp explosions, killed 13, injured 
75. Falls of ground (rock-falls), killed 216, 
injured 1,058.’’—(Six months’ report casual- 
ties in mines, Government Labor{Gazette. ) 
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CHAPTER- XIX.-=THE PRECARI- 
OUSNESS OF LIFE. 


I was talking with a very vindictive 
man. In his opinion, his wife had 
wronged him and the law had wronged 
him. The merits and morals of the 
case are immaterial. The meat of the 
matter is that she had obtained a separ- 
ation, and he was compelled to pay ten 
shillings each week for, the support of 
her and the five children. ‘‘ But look 
you,” he said to me, ‘‘ wot’ll ’appen to 
"er if I don’t py up the ten shillings? 
S’posin’, now, Just s’posin’ a accident 
’appens to me, so I cawn’t work. 
S’posin’I get a rupture, or the rheuma- 
tics, or the colera. Wot’s she goin’ to 
do, eh? Wot’s she goin’ to do?”’ 

He shook his head sadly. ‘‘ No ’ope 
for’er The best she cawn do is the 
work’ouse, an’ that’s ’ell. An’ if she 
don’t go to the work’ouse it’ll be worse 
’ell. Come along ’ith me an’ I’ll show 
you women sleepin’ in passages, dozens 
of’em. An’ I'll show you worse, wot 
she’ll come to if anything ’appens to me 
and the ten shillings.’’ 

The certitude of this man’s forecast 
is worthy of consideration. He knew 
conditions sufficiently to know the pre- 
cariousness of his wife's grasp on food 
and shelter. For her the game was 
up when his working capacity was 
impaired or destroyed. And when this 
state of affairs is looked at in its larger 
aspect, the same will be found true of 
hundreds of thousands and even millions 
of men and women living amicably 


together and co-operating in the pursuit 
of food and: shelter. 

The figures are appalling; 1,800,000 
people in London live on the poverty 
line and below it, and another 1,000,000 
live with one week’s wages between 
them and pauperism. In all England 
and Wales, eighteen per cent. of the 
whole population are driven to the 
parish for relief, and in London, accord- 
ing to the statistics of the London. 
County Council, twenty-one per cent. 
of the whole population are driven to 
the parish for relief. Between being 
driven to the parish for relief and being | 
an out-and-out pauper there is a great 
difference, yet London supports 123,000 
paupers, quite a city of folk in them- 
selves. One in every four in London 
dies on public charity, while 939 out of 
every 1,000 in the United Kingdom die 
in poverty; 8,000,000 simply struggle 
on the ragged edge of starvation, and 
20,000,000 more are not comfortable in 
the simple and clean sense of the 
word. 


It is interesting to go more into detail 
concerning the London people who die 
on charity. In 1886, and up to 1893, 
the percentage of pauperism to popu- 
lation was less in London than in all 
England; but since 1893, and for every 
succeeding year, the percentage of 
pauperism to population has _ been 
greater in London than in all England. 
Yet, from the Registrar General’s 
Report for 1886, the following figures 
are taken: 
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Out of 81,951 deaths in London (1884)— 
TtiaworkhousesSaceenim nes ccm 
InphospitalSermmcvisc eee or 
In@lunatictasy lime mee eee 


Total in public refuges..... 


Commenting on these figures, a 
Fabian writer says: ‘‘ Considering that 
comparatively few of these are children, 
it is probable that one in every three 
London adults will be driven into one 
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typewriting and invoicing; wages ten 
shillings ($2.50) a week. Apply by let- 
ter,” etc. And in today’s paper I read 
of aclerk, thirty-five years of age and an 
inmate of a London workhouse, brought 
before a magistrate for non-perform- 
ance of task. He claimed that he had 
done his various tasks since he had 
been an inmate; but when the master 
set him to breaking stones, his hands 
blistered, and he could not finish the 
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of these refuges to die, and the propor- 
tion in the case of the manual labor 
class must of course be still larger.’’ 
These figures serve somewhat to indi- 
cate the proximity of the average worker 
to pauperism. Various things make 
pauperism. An advertisement, for in- 
stance, such as this, appearing in yes- 
terday morning’s paper: ‘Clerk 


wanted, with knowledge of shorthand, 


task. He had never been used to an 
instrument heavier than a pen, he said. 
The magistrate sentenced -him and his 
blistered hands to seven days’ hard 
labor. 

Old age, of course, makes pauperism. 
And then there is the accident, the 
thing happening, the death or disable- 
ment of the husband, father, and bread- 
winner. Here is a man, with a wife 
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and three children, living on the ticklish 
security of twenty shillings ($5.00) per 
week—and there are hundreds of thous- 
ands of such families in London. Per- 
force to even half exist, they must live 
up to the last penny of it, so that a 
week’s wages, $5.00, is all that stands 
between this family and pauperism or 
starvation. The thing happens, the 
father is struck down, and what then ? 
A mother with three children can do 
little or nothing. Either she must hand 
her children over to society as juvenile 
paupers, in order to be free to do some- 
thing adequate for herself, or she must 
go to the sweat-shops for work which 
she can perform in the vile den possible 
to her reduced income. But with the 
sweat-shops, married women who eke 
out their husband’s earnings, and single 
women who have themselves miserably 
to support, determine the scale of 
wages. And this scale of wages, so 
determined, is so low that the mother 
and her three children can live only in 
positive beastliness and semi-starvation 
till decay and death end their suffering. 

To show that this mother, with her 
three children to support, cannot com- 
pete in the sweating industries, I in- 
stance from the current newspapers the 
two following cases. A father indig- 
nantly writes that his daughter and a 
girl companion receive 17 cents per 
gross for making boxes. They made 
each day four gross. Their expenses 
were 16 cents for carfare, 4 cents for 
stamps, 5 cents for glue, and 2 cents 
for string, so that all they earned 
between them was 42 cents, or a daily 
wage each of 21 cents. In the second 
case, before the Luton Guardians a few 
days ago, an old woman of seventy-two 
appeared, asking for relief. ‘‘ She was 
a straw hat maker, but had been com- 
pelled to give up the work owing to the 
price she obtained for them—namely, 
4% cents each. Forthat price she had 
to provide plait trimmings and make 
and finish the hats.” 

Yet this mother and her three chil- 
dren we are considering have done no 
wrong that they should be so punished. 
They have not sinned. The thing 
happened, that is all; the husband, 
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father and bread-winner, was struck 
down. There is no guarding against it. 
It is fortuitous. A family stands so 
many chances of escaping the bottom 
of the Abyss, and so many chances of 
falling plump down to it. The chance 
is reducible to cold, pitiless figures, and 
a few of these figures will not be out of 
place. 
Sir A. Forwood calculates that— 


I of every 1,400 workmen is killed annually. 

I of every 2,500 workmen is totally disabled. 

1 of every 300 workmen is permanently par- 
tially disabled. j 

I of every 8 workmen is temporarily disabled 
3 or 4 weeks. 


But these are only the accidents of 
industry. The high mortality of the 
people who live in the Ghetto plays a 
terrible part. The average age at 
death among the people of the West 
End is fifty-five years; the average 
age at death among the people of the 
East End is thirty years. That is to 
say, the person in the West End has 
twice the chance for life that the person 
has in the East End. Talk of war! 
The mortality in South Africa and the 
Philippines fades away to insignific- 
ance. Here, in the heart of peace, is 
where the blood is being shed; and 
here not even the civilized rules of war- 
fare obtain, for the women and children 
and babes in the arms are killed just as 
ferociously as the men are killed. War! 
In England, every year, 500,000 men, 
women, and children, engaged in the, 
various industries, are killed and dis- 
abled, or are injured to disablement by 
disease. 

In the West End eighteen per cent. 
of the children die before five years of 
age; in the East End fifty-five per > 
cent. of the children die before five 
years of age. And there are streets in 
London where, out of every one hun- 
dred children born in a year, fifty die 
during the next year; and of the fifty 
that remain, twenty-five die before they 
are five years old. Slaughter! Herod 
did not do quite so badly—his was a 
mere fifty per cent. bagatelle mortality. 

That industry causes greater havoc 
with human life than battle does, no 
better substantiation can be given than 
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the following extract from a _ recent 
report of the Liverpool Medical Officer, 
which is not applicable to Liverpool 
alone :— 

In many instances little if any sunlight could 
get to the courts, and the atmosphere within 
the dwellings was always foul, owing largely to 
the saturated condition of the walls and ceil- 
ings, which for so many years had absorbed the 
exhalations of the occupants into their porous 
material. Singular testimony to the absence of 
sunlight in these courts was furnished by the 
action of the Parks and Gardens Committee, 
who desired to brighten the homes of the 
poorest class by gifts of growing flowers and 
window-boxes; but these gifts could not be 
made in courts such as these, as flowers and 
plants were susceptible to the unwholesome sur- 
roundings, and would not live. 


Mr. George Haw has compiled the 
following table on the three St. George’s 
parishes (London parishes) :— 

Percentage of 


Population eee 

Overcrowded PEF 1000 
St. George’s West ...... 10 13.2 
St. George’s South...... 35 27.7 
St. George’s East...... KS 26.4 

Then there are the ‘‘ dangerous 


trades,” in which countless workers are 
employed. Their hold on life is indeed 
precarious—far, far more precarious 
than the hold of the twentieth century 
soldier on life. In the linen trade, in 
the preparation of the flax, wet feet and 
wet clothes cause an unusual amount of 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and severe rheu- 
matism; while in the carding and spin- 
ning departments the fine dust produces 
lung disease in the majority of cases, 
and the woman who starts carding at 
seventeen or eighteen begins to break 
up and go to pieces at thirty. The 
chemical laborers, picked from the 
strongest and most splendidly-built men 
to be found, live, on an average, less 
than forty-eight years 

Says Dr. Arlidge, of the potter’s 
trade: ‘‘ Potter's dust does not kill 
suddenly, but settles, yearafter year, a 
little more firmly into the lungs, until 
at length a case of plaster is formed. 
Breathing becomes more and more 
difficult and depressed, and finally 
ceases.” 

Steel dust, stone dust, clay dust, 
alkali dust, fluff dust—all these things 
kill, and they are more deadly than 
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machine guns and pom-poms, Worst 
of all is the lead dust in the white lead 
trades. Here is a description of the 
typical dissolution of a young, healthy, 
well-developed girl who goes to work 
in a white lead tactory :— 


Here, after a varying degree of exposure, she 
becomes anemic. It may be that her gums 
show a very faint blue line, or perchance her 
teeth -and gums are perfectly sound, and no 
blue line is discernible. Coincidently with the 
anemia she has been getting thinner, but so 
gradually as scarcely to impress itself upon her 
or her friends. Sickness, however, ensues, and 
headaches, growing in intensity, are developed. 
These are frequently attended by obscuration of 
vision or temporary blindness. Such a girl 
passes into what appears to Her friends and 
medical advisor as ordinary hysteria. This 
gradually deepens without warning, until she is 
suddenly seized with aconvulsion, beginning in 
one half of the face, then involving the arm, 
next the leg of the same side of the body, until 
the convulsion, violent and purely epileptic 
form in character, becomes universal. his is 
attended by loss of consciousness, out of which 
she passes into a series of convulsions, gradually 
increasing in severity, in one of which she dies 
—or consciousness, partial or perfect, is re- 
gained, either, it may be, for a few minutes, a 
few hours, or days, during which violent head- 
ache is complained of, or she is delirious and 
excited, as in acute mania, or dull and sullen as 
in melancholia, and requires to be roused, when. 
she is found wandering, and her speech is some- 
what imperfect. Without further warning, save 
that the pulse, which has become soft, with 
nearly the normal number of beats, all at once 
becomes low and hard; she is suddenly seized 
with another convulsion, in which she dies, or 
passes into a state-of coma from which she 
never rallies. In another case the convulsions 
will gradually subside, the headache disappears 
and the patient recovers, only to find that she 
has completely lost her eyesight, a loss that 
may be temporary or permanent. 


And here are a few specific cases of 
white lead poisoning :-— 


Charlotte Rafferty, a fine, well-grown young 
woman with a splendid constitution—who had 
never had a day’s illness in her life—became 
a white lead worker. Convulsions seized her 
at the foot of the ladder in the works. Dr. 
Oliver examined her, found the blue line along 
the gums, which shows that the system is under 
the influence of the lead. He knew that the 
convulsions would shortly return. They did 
so, and she died. 

Mary Ann Toler—a girl of seventeen, who had 
never had a fit in her life—three times became 
ill and had-to leave off work in the factory. 
Before she was nineteen she showed symptoms 
of lead poisoning—had fits, frothed at the 
mouth, and died. 
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Mary A., an unusually vigorous woman, was 
able to work in the lead factory for /wenty 
years, having colic once only during that time. 
Her eight children all died in early infancy 
from convulsions. One morning, whilst brush- 
ing her hair, this woman suddenly lost all power 
in both her wrists. 

Eliza H., aged twenty-five, afler five months 
at lead works, was seized with colic. She 
entered another factory (after being refused by 
the first one), and worked on uninterruptedly 
for two years. Then the former symptoms 
returned, she was seized with convulsions, and 
died in two days of acute lead poisoning. 
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encountered. Her father and brother 
were both out of employment. She 
concealed her illness, walked six miles 


a day to. and from work, earned her 


seven or eight shillings per week, and 
died at seventeen. 

Depression in trade also plays an im- 
portant part in hurling the workers into 
the Abyss. With a week’s wages be- 
tween a family and pauperism, a month’s 
enforced idleness means hardship and 
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Mr. Vaughan Nash, speaking of the 
unborn generation, says: ‘‘ The chil- 
dren of the white lead worker enter the 
world, as a rule, only to die from the 
convulsions of lead poisoning—they are 
either born prematurely, or die within 
the first year.” 

And, finally, let me instance the case 
of Harriet A. Walker, a young girl of 
seventeen, killed while leading a forlorn 
hope on the industrial battlefield. She 
was employed as an enamelled ware 
brusher, wherein lead poisoning is 


misery almost undescribable, and from 
the ravages of which tite victims do 
not always recover when work is to 
be had again. Just now the daily 
papers contain the report of a meeting 
of the Carlisle Branch of the Docker’s. 
Union, wherein it is stated that many 
of the men, for months past, have 
not averaged a weekly income of more 
than $1.00 to $1.25. The stagnated 
state of the shipping industry in the 
port of London is held accountable for 
this condition of affairs. 
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To the young working-man or work- 
ing-woman, or married couple, there is 
no assurance of happy or healthy mid- 
dle life, nor of solvent old age. Work 
as they will, they cannot make their 
future secure. It is all a matter of 
chance. Everything depends upon the 
thing happening, the thing with which 
they have nothing to do. Precaution 
cannot fend it off, nor can wiles evade 
it. If they remain on the industrial 
battlefield they must face it and take 
their chance against heavy odds. Of 
course, if they are favorably made and 
are not tied by kinship duties, they can 
run away from the industrial battlefield. 
In which event, the safest thing the 
man can do is to join the army; and 
for the woman, possibly, to become a 
Red Cross nurse or go into a nunnery. 
In either case they must forego home 
and children and all that makes life 
worth living and old age other than a 
nightmare. 


CHAPTER XX.—SUICIDE. 

With life so precarious, and oppor- 
tunity for the happiness of life so 
remote, it is inevitable that life shall be 
cheap and suicide common. So com- 
mon is it, that one cannot pick up a daily 
paper without coming across it; while 
an attempt-at-suicide case in a police 
court excites no more interest than an 
ordinary ‘‘drunf,” and is handled with 
the same rapidity and unconcern. 

I remember such a case in the Thames 
Police Court. I pride myself that I 
have good eyes and ears, and a fair 
working knowledge of menand things ; 
but I confess, as I stood in that court- 
room, that I was half-bewildered by 
the amazing despatch with which 
drunks, disorderlies, vagrants, brawlers, 
wife-beaters, thieves, fences, gamblers, 
and women of the street went through 
the machine of justice. The dock stood 
in the centre of the court (where the 
light is best), and into it and out again 
stepped men, women and children, ina 
stream as steady as the scream of sen- 
tences which fell from the magistrate’s 
lips. 

I was still pondering over a con- 
sumptive ‘‘fence’’ who had pleaded 
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inability to work and necessity for sup- 
porting wife and children, and who 
had received a year at hard labor, when 
a young boy of about twenty appeared 
in the dock. ‘Alfred Freeman,” I 
caught his name but failed to catch the 
charge. A stout and motherly-looking 
woman bobbed up in the witness-box 
and began her testimony. Wife of the 
Britannia lock-keeper, I learned she was. 
Time, night; a splash; she ran to the 
lock and found the prisoner in the water. 

I flashed my gaze from her to him. 
So that was the charge, self-murder. 
He stood there dazed and unheeding, 
his bonny brown hair rumpled down 
his forehead, his face haggard and 
care-worn and boyish still. 

‘“Yes, sir,’’ the lock-keeper’s wife 
was saying. ‘‘As fast as I pulled to 
get im out, ’e crawled back. Then I 
called for ’elp, and some workmen 
*appened along, and we got ’im out and 
turned ’im over to the constable.” 

The magistrate complimented the 
woman on her muscular powers, and 
the courtroom laughed; but all I could 
see was a boy on the threshold of life, 
passionately crawling to muddy death, 
and there was no laughter in it. 

A man was now in the witness-box, 
testifying to the boy’s good character 
and giving extenuating evidence. He 
was the boy’s foreman, or had been. 
Alfred was a good boy, but he had had 
lots of trouble at home, money matters. 
And then his mother was sick. He 
was given to worrying, and he worried 
over it till he laid himself out and wasn’t 
fit for work. He (the foreman), for the 
sake of his own reputation, the boy’s 
work being bad, had been forced to 
asked him to resign. 

‘‘Anything to say?”’ the magistrate 
jJemanded abruptly. 

The boy in the dock mumbled some- 
thing indistinctly. He was still dazed. 

‘‘ What does he say, constable?” the 
magistrate asked, impatiently. 

The stalwart man in blue bent his ear 
to the prisoner’s lips, and then replied 
loudly, ‘‘He says he’s very sorry, your 
Worship.” 

‘‘Remanded,”’ said his Worship; and 
the next case was under way, the first 
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witness already engaged in taking the 
oath. The boy, dazed and unheeding, 
passed out with the jailor. That was 
all, five minutes from start to finish; 
and two hulking brutes in the dock were 
trying strenuously to shift the responsi- 
bility of the possession of a stolen fish- 
ing-pole, worth probably ten cents. 

The chief trouble with these poor 
folk is that they do not know how to 
commit suicide, and usually have to 
make two or three attempts before they 
succeed. This, wery naturally, is a 
horrid nuisance to the constables and 
magistrates, and gives them no end of 
trouble. Sometimes, however, the 
magistrates are frankly outspoken 
about the matter, and censure the pris- 
oners for the slackness of their attempts. 
For instance, Mr. R. Sykes, chairman 
of the Stalybridge magistrates, in the 
case the other day of Ann Wood, who 
tried to make away with herself in the 
canal: ‘‘If you wanted to do it, why 
didn’t you do it and get it done with ?”’ 
demanded the indignant Mr. Sykes. 
‘Why did you not get under the water 
and make an end of it, instead of giv- 
ing us allthis trouble and bother ?”’ 

Poverty, misery, and fear of the work- 
house, are the principal causes of sui- 
cide among the working classes. ‘‘I’ll 
drown myself before I gointo the work- 
house,’”’ said Ellen Hughes Hunt, aged 
fifty-two. Last Wednesday they held 
an inquest on her body at Shoreditch. 
Her husband came from the Islington 
Workhouse to testify. He had been a 
cheesemonger, but failure in business 
and poverty had driven him into the 
workhouse, whither his wife had refused 
to accompany him. 

She was last seen at one in the morn- 
ing. Three hours later her hat and 
jacket were found on the towing path 
by the Regent’s Canal, and later her 
body was fished from the water. Ver- 
dict: Suicide during temporary insanity. 

Such verdicts are crimes against 
truth. The law isa lie, and through it 
men lie most shamelessly. For instance, 
a disgraced woman, forsaken and spat 
upon by kith and kin, doses herself 
and her baby with laudanum. The 
baby dies; but she pulls through after 
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a few weeks in the hospital, is charged 
with murder, convicted, and sentenced 
to.ten years’ penal servitude. Recov- 
ering, the Law holds her responsible 
for her actions ; yet, had she died, the 
same Law would have rendered a ver- 
dict of temporary insanity. 

. Now, considering the case of Ellen 
Hughes Hunt, it is as fair and logical 
to say that her husband was suffering 
from temporary insanity when he went 
into the Islington Workhouse, as it is 
to say that she was suffering from 
temporary insanity when she went into 
the Regent’s Canal. As to which is 
the preferable sojourning place is a 
matter of opinion, of intellectual judg- 
ment. I, for one; from what I know of 
canals and workhouses,. should choose 
the canal were I in a similar position. 
And I make bold to contend that I am 
no more insane than Ellen Hughes 
Hunt, her husband, and the rest of the 
human herd. 

Man no longer follows instinct with 
the old natural fidelity. He has devel- 
oped into a reasoning creature, and can 
intellectually cling to life or discard 
life just as life happens to promise 
great pleasureor pain. I dare to assert 
that’ Ellen Hughes, defrauded and 
bilked of all the joys of life which fifty- 
two years’ service in the world had 
earned, with nothing but the horrors of 
the workhouse before her, was very 
rational and level headed when she 
elected to jump into the canal. And I 
dare to assert, further, that the jury had 
done a wiser thing to bring in a verdict 
charging society with temporary insan- 
ity for allowing Ellen Hughes Hunt to 
be defrauded and bilked of all the joys 
of life which fifty-two years’ service in 
the world had earned. 

Temporary insanity! Oh, these 
cursed phrases, these lies of language, 
under which people with meat in their 
bellies and whole shirts on their backs 
shelter themselves, and evade the 
responsibility of their brothers and sis- 
ters, empty of belly and without whole 
shirts to their backs. 

From one issue of the Odserver, an 
East End paper, I quote the following 
commonplace events :— 
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A ship’s fireman, named Johnny King, was 
charged with attempting to commit suicide. 
On Wednesday defendant went to Bow Police 
Station and stated that he had swallowed ‘a 
quantity of phosphor paste, as he was hard up 
and unable to obtain work. King was taken 
inside and an emetic administered, when he 
vomited up a quantity of the poison. -Defend- 
ant now said he was very sorry. Although he 
had sixteen years’ good character, he was 
unable to obtain work of any kind. Mr. Dick- 
inson had defendant put back for the court 
missionary to see him. 


Timothy Warner, thirty-two, was remanded 
for a similar offence. He jumped off Limehouse 
ct and when rescued, said, ‘‘I intended to 

o it.” 


A decent-looking young woman, named Ellen 
Gray, was SALTS Le Eee a charge of attempting 
to commit suicide. About half-past eight on 
Sunday morning Constable 834 K found defend- 
ant lying in a doorway in Benworth Street, and 
she was in a very drowsy condition. She was 
holding an empty bottle in one hand, and 
stated that some two or three hours previously 
she had swallowed a quantity of landanum. As 
she was evidently very ill, the divisional surgeon 
was sent for, and having administered some 
coffee, ordered that she was to be kept awake. 
When defendant was charged, she stated that 
the reason why she attempted to take her life 
was she had neither home nor friends. 


I do not say that all people who com- 
mit suicide are sane, no more than IJ say 
that all people who do not commit 
suicide are sane. Insecurity of food 
and shelter, by the way, isa great cause 
of insanity among the living. Coster- 
mongers, hawkers, and pedlars, a class 
of people who live from hand to mouth 
more than those of any other class, 
form the highest percentage of those 
in the lunatic asylums. Among the 
males each year, 26.9 per 10,000 go 
insane, and among the women 36.9. 
On the other hand, of soldiers, who 
are at least sure of food and shelter, 13 
per 10,000 go insane; and of farmers 
and graziers, only 5.1. So a coster is 
twice as likely to lose his reason as a 
soldier, and five times as likely as a 
farmer. 

Misfortune and misery are very 
potent in turning people’s heads and 
drive one person to the lunatic asylum, 
and another to the morgue or gallows. 
When the thing happens, and the father 
and husband, for all of his love for wife 
and children and his willingness to 
work, can get no -work to do, it is a 
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simple matter for his reason to totter 
and the light within his brain to go ott. 
And it is especially simple when it is 
taken into consideration that his body 
is ravaged by innutrition and disease, 
in addition to his soul being torn by 
the sight of his suffering wife and little 
ones. 

‘‘He is a good-looking man, with a 
mass of black hair, dark, expressive 
eyes, delicately thiselled nose and 
chin, and wavy, fair moustache.’’ This 
is the reporter’s description of Frank 
Cavilla as he stood in court, this dreary 
month of September, ‘‘dressed in a 
much worn gray suit, and wearing no 
collar.” 

Frank Cavilla lived and worked as a 
house decorator in London. He is 
described as a good workman, a steady 
fellow, and not given to drink, while 
all his neighbors unite in testifying 
that he was a gentle and affectionate 
husband and father. 

His wife, Hannah Cavilla, was a big, 
handsome, light-hearted woman. She 
saw to it that his children were sent 
neat and clean (the neighbors all 
remarked the fact), to the Childeric 
Road Board School. And so, with 
such a man, so blessed, working stead- 
ily and living temperately, all went 
well, and the goose hung high. 

Then the thing happened. He worked 
tor a Mr. Beck, builder, and lived in 
one of his master’s houses in Trundley 
Road. Mr. Beck was thrown from his 
trap and killed. The thing was an 
unruly horse, and, as I say, it hap- 
pened. Cavilla had to seek fresh 
employment and find another house. 

This occurred eighteen months ago. 
For eighteen months he fought the big 
fight. He got rooms in a little house 
on Batavia Road, but could not make 
both ends meet. Steady work could 
not be obtained. He struggled man- 
fully at casual employment of all sorts, 
his wife and four children starving 
before his eres. He starved himself, 
and grew weak, and fell ill. This was 
three months ago, and then there was 
absolutely no food at all. They made 
no complaint, spoke no word; but poor 
folk know. The housewives of Batavia 
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Road sent them food, but so respect- 
able were the Cavillas that the food 
was sent anonymously, mysteriously, 
so as not to hurt their pride. 

The thing had happened. He had 
fought, and starved, and suffered for 
eighteen months. He got up one Sep- 
tember morning, early. He opened his 
pocket-knife. He cut the throat of his 
wife, Hannah Cavilla, aged thirty-three. 
He cut the throat of his first-born, 
Frank, aged twelve. He cut the throat 
of his son, Walter, aged eight. He cut 
the throat of his daughter, Nellie, aged 
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four. He cut the throat of his young- 
est-born, Ernest, aged sixteen months. 
Then he watched beside the dead all 
day until the evening, when the police 
came, and he told them to put a penny 
in the slot of the gas-meter in order 
that they might have light to see. 

Frank Cavilla stood in court, dressed 
in a much worn gray suit, and wearing 
no collar. He was a good-looking man, 
with a mass of black hair, dark, expres- 
sive eyes, delicately chiselled nose and 
chin, and wavy, fair moustache. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ONE WOMAN’S WORK 


Har phase of the work of the 

American Federation of Labor 
accomplished under the direction of 
Mrs. J. D. Pierce, the wife of National 
Organizer J. D. Pierce, who was in 
Cincinnati, is one of the most appealing 
of any performed by the great organiz- 
ation which now numbers its millions. 
Her work does not lie particularly 
among women, for her ability is such 
that she has assisted in many a struggle 
for better conditions in which few or 
no women at all were affected. At the 
same time both her sex and her sym- 
pathies draw her to the women’s side 
of the movement of organized labor for 
its own betterment, and to thousands 
of women throughout the country Mrs. 
Pierce is known as ‘‘ Mother ”’ Pierce. 
It is easy to understand why women 
call her such after one has known her. 
There is a light of kindness in the 
brown eyes, a strength in the lines of 
the face, and a gentleness in the tones 


of the voice that irresistibly draw one 
to her, while in the splendid humanity 
and fine common sense that fall from 
her lips as she talks to one, there is 
every reason for understanding why 
she has been so useful to thousands of 


‘women in the trades movement as to 


have won their undying affection. But 
Mrs. Pierce is a fighter as well as a 
‘sweet and reasonable” worker among 
her own sex in the great labor move- 
ment of the day. She was with her 
husband during the greatest labor 
struggle of the decade, or of the present 
period of organized labor in America 
for that matter, when nearly 50,000 
men, were out on strike in answer to the 
effort of the tyrannical Employers’ 
Association of San Francisco to “crush 
the life out of union labor.” She 
handled vast sums of money during the 
struggle, and herself took part in more 
than one notable —trial of strength 
between the two giants, Capital and 
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Labor, during those memorable weeks, 
And yet, withal, Mrs. Pierce is first and 
foremost a wife and mother. 

‘‘T have been married twenty-two 
years,” she said to the reporter, ‘‘ and 
married life has been ideal for me, as it 
ought to be, and as I wish it were for 
all women. This marriage matter is 
one of the serious problems that occupy 
me as a worker for not only organized 
labor, but for humanity. I consider 
my work not only trades union work, 
but humanitarianism, and this question 
of marriage is one of the greatest that 
confronts the wage-workers of the 
country. It is my effort and aim to 
help people not only to get better wages 
and to secure shorter hours, but also to 
learn how to live. They don’t know 
what kind of food to buy for their 
needs, and when they have it they 
don’t know how to prepare it as it 
should be prepared to secure its great- 
est benefits. I reach thousands of 
women in my work every year, and I 
try to help them to realize that cleanli- 
ness, intelligence in household affairs, 
self-helpfulness and the general graces 
of life are not luxuries, but necessities. 
And yet the men are to blame for most 
of it. Did you know that?” and she 
regarded the writer quizzically, with a 
smile. The young man to whom the 
remark was made being unmarried and 
having no intentions of committing 
matrimony, pleaded entire innocence of 
the whole charge. ‘‘1I mean,”’ said the 
lady, relieving the reporter immensely, 
‘‘that boys or young men marry girls 
right out of school, and expect from 
them all the wisdom of a mature house- 
wife. Why, I went right out of school 
when I was 17 and married Mr. Pierce. 
Sometimes it takes my breath away 
when I think of it. But we bore with 
and helped each other, and today I’m 
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as happy a woman as lives, the mother 
of a married daughter and two boys, 
one of them only fifteen, engaged in a 
work that cheers me with the thought 
of its human usefulness even when it is 
hardest, and still in love with my hus- 
band!” 

The work in which Mrs. Pierce is 
engaged brings her into contact with 
some phases of life that reveal the 
worst features of the barbarous state of 
society we have been calling civiliz- 
ation, merely as a matter of courtesy to 
each other largely. ‘‘ You could never 
conceive the depths of degradation to 
which necessity drives some of the 
frightfully underpaid women und girls 
who have to toil for their living,” said 
Mrs. Pierce. ‘‘It is enough to wring 
one’s heart and break one down, even 
when the demand is greatest for 
strength and wisdom to meet the situa- 
tion,’’ said she. ‘‘ When I was on the 
coast at one time, a young woman came 
to me and said, ‘Are you “ Mother’’ 
Pierce of whom I have heard?’ I told 
her I was, and then she told me she 
was married, divorced, and the mother 
of two children, for whom she was 
working in a factory at $3 a week, while 
she rented two rooms in which to make 
a home for them. During the day the 
children were cared for by a woman 
to whom she paid a small sum. ‘Can 
you imagine,’ she asked me, ‘how I 
manage to live and keep the children ?’ 
I told her I could. That startled her, 
and she asked me howI knew. ‘‘I can 
see it in your face, my girl,” I answered 
her; ‘‘you can’t conceal a thing like 
that.” With that she broke down com- 
pletely, and begged me, for God’s 
sake, to come and organize the shirt 
factory she was at work in, where she 
and dozens of other girls were at work 
with wages so low and with fines for so 
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many things, not to speak of the neces- 
sity for buying new parts of the second- 
hand machinery her employer bought 
for them to work with, that many of 
them had-to sell themselves to keep 
body and soul alive. ‘Ah,’ she said 
to me, ‘I go home at night and give 
the children their suppers, hear them 
say their prayers and put them to bed, 
and then lock the door of their room 
and go out on the street and —’ She 
never finished the sentence, but I could 
imagine, as anyone can who knows the 
horrors of the brutalities of a big city, 
all that she meant. But, thank God, 
we did organize that factory and that 
particular girl got an advance, along 
with others, that put her above the 
necessity of selling herself, body and 
soul, to the male brutes that were 
not only willing but eager to buy 
her. And I kept track of her long 
enough to be assured that she had 
lived her life from necessity, not 
from choice, for she never went back 
to it. 

‘‘ And so, you see, I am working in 
trades unionism in a way that very few 
people know about. 
work, and while it does not make much 
of a show on the platform, it makes a 
big show in the homes of many trades 
unionists. It seems incredible, but 
many a wife objects to her husband 
entering the very movement that brings 
her more bread and butter, or at least 
better bread and better butter ; and 


It is educational ° 
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again and again I go to see such women 
and educate them as to what we are 
trying to do, and then, from being 
either indifferent or inimical, more often 
than not they become the most earnest 
workers in the cause. Many a time, 
too, in working with Mr. Pierce in some 
big strike, if we find that some striker 
takes his strike benefits and squanders 
them, I see that the money goes to the 
wife; and many a time, when I have 
found her unfit to make any intelligent 
use of the money, I have bought the 
family supplies myself. ~It is not easy 
work fora woman who weighs nearly 
190 pounds, but I always keep healthy 
and wise, if not wealthy, by eating one 
meal a day, eating meat never, taking 
a warm bath at night and a cold one in 
the morning, and always refusing to see 


the dark side of anything. Inever have 


a headache, and don’t know that I have 
a stomach, and I am very glad, indeed, 
that I am alive’’—and she looked it, 
as few women, or, for that matter, 
few men, ever do! The presence 
and effort of such women in the 
great movement of organized labor 
known as the American Federation of 
Labor is one of the greatest possible 
proofs of its vitality, strength and use- 
fulness, and at the same time one of 
the greatest earnests of its future, for 
it makes the movement not merely a 
utilitarian one, but a humanitarian in 
its widest scope and intent.—H. D. 
Robbins, in the Times-Star. 


THE GOD OF GOLD 


W.E. P. FRENCH, Captain U.S. Army 


A bird of prey, and a woman's bust, ; 
And the lying legend, ‘‘In God we Trust.” 


Hard and yellow, heavy and cold, 

Defiled by vices manifold 

That have used it for lure and snare and price; 

Won with marked cards and with loaded dice ; 

Stained with lewdness and women’s shame; 

Sordid bribe for a man’s fair name; 

Blurred with blood and with children’s tears; 

Fouled with sweat through the toil-wrung years; 

Blackened with ust from the coal-pit’s mouth ; 

Cankered with wrong—east, west, north, south;: 

Tainted with shaekle of serf and slave; r 

Fetid with mould from the drunkard’s grave; 

Accomplice of murder, and crime’s best tool; - 

Joy of the miser, and pride of the fool ; 

Foe of truth, and the lie’s ally ; 

Pay of traitor and thrice-damned spy ; 

Dole of the spoiler to Charity— 

Theft’s insult of alms to humanity. 

Wage of the harlot; loot of the thief ; 

Promoter of crimes that pass belief ; 

_ Hire of slanderer, forger, cheat ; 

Spoil of a stab in the midnight street ; 

Fee for the unjust law’s decree ; 

Guerdon of fraud and hypocrisy ; 

Salvage of wrecks on a sea of wrong— 

The loss of the weak, the gain of the strong. 

Base suborner of perjury ; 

Prop of false pride and luxury ; 

Maker of envy, spite and spleen ; 

Creator of book and play obscene ; 

Breeder of every breach of trust ; 

Pander to war and to fierce blood-lust, 

To the lust of the eye and the lust of gold 

That hardens men’s hearts and turns them cold ; 

Despoiler of labor, menace of life, 

Gold-God of cruelty, hatred, strife. 
* * * 

Bow, O Fool, as thou passest by! 

This is the God we have set on high 


* 
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‘‘ Beneath the dome of the Union sky ;”’ 
This is the Thing to which we pray, 
This is our Golden Calf to-day, 

This the Deity we obey. 

Down on thy knees to the Dollar-God ! 
He owns the water, the trees, the sod, 
The food, the clothing, the oil, the coal— 
Owns ¢hee, body, estate and soul ; 

Holds existence in deed of fee— 
Controller of life and destiny. 

Genuflex, Fool, to the Gold of Pelf, 
Lord God of the Great I Am—of Self! 


* * * * 


His heaven, wealth; financial loss, his hell; 
His litany a stock that’s watered well ; 
His incense, interest; his. book of prayer, a 
Bond, mortgage, scrip, certificate and share ; 
His temple the exchange ; his altar-stones, 
Discount, collateral, secured call-loans ; 
His priests are usurers; his creed, ‘‘Combine; ”’ 
His sacred symbol is the dollar-sign ; 
His bible, business; and his only son 
Is Profit—out of work by others done. 
His one commandment, ‘‘ Do, and do thy worst, 
Lest, by ill chance, thy neighbor do thee first. 
Prey without ceasing. Honor, love, forget, 
But take thy lawful pound of flesh for lawful debt. 
Steer close and shrewdly clear of prison gate, 
And put an S in front of peculate. 
By trust and franchise mulct—let none go free— 
And worship thou none other god save me.” 

* * * * 


PROPHECY. 


Hard and yellow, heavy and cold, 

Defiled by vices manifold, 

A fallen idol lies on the sod, 

And a freed race strides o’er its former god ;— 
Onward and upward: no glance to fling 
Down at the base and pitiful thing 

That once had been bane and bar and ban, 
Barring man’s heart to his fellow-man ;— 

God of oppression, of greed, of pelf, 

Lord God of The Great I Am—of Self. 


* * * * 


For,-—Listen !—till money be dead and dumb, 

The race shall ne’er to its birthright come ; 

The rule of gold shall control man’s fate, 

And the golden rule be violate ; 

Might shalt be crowned; Brawn prey of Brain; 

And Wrong, triumphant, rivet mankind’s chain. 

The rich and poor, alike, shall bear gold’s curse ;— 
Robber and robbed from out the common purse ;— 
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The law of talons be the Nation’s lot, 
Justice forgetting, and by Love forgot. 
” * * * 


But onward and des the race shall go, 


Over its false, fou 


od laid low ; 


Onward and coat toward the goal, 
Equal rights for each human soul, 
Onward to plenty and joy and peace, 
Rejoicing in poverty’s surcease ; 

Upward where kindness and duty call— 
Each for the other and all for all— 

To the shining peace of the highest good, 


To the love an 


splendor of brotherhood, 


In glorious friendship and amity, 


Hand in hand to equality. 
Cormwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ALLL Ining things must rest if they 

would work. Ewem the heazt, 
that: familias symiboll of the ceaseless: 
toilen;, is sm carefull off itis rest thhatt 1 
reposes after every beat, taking good 


lieed that eacth recument pause is 
actually longer tham the tire witch it 
sucosedss. Wet}, wliem we consider tie 
mattes;, we see thatt mm sucth miracle ass 
alisoliite:resttis possiiletoliving thimgs;; 
nosy, indbesd), ton lifeless: nvatter eitther, iff 
moléoular Hypotttesess ie trun. What 
wee cadlli nestt iss onliy cliamge: off work. 
Titties Heart}, witem att pauses, Hass eveny 
fflisecffiustied! withh Wiboxtl andi busied!im 
mutritiom:: thee mam, whem aslkep;, iss 
anecttirolibingy,Hesaingemasssoff pliyysio> 
logitad lantiitiess . 

Veés;, redatinee tern thomgth itt bes, wee 
cammnattomerrestiinad tcttlespraotioad | vader 
off thlaktvaaiatiomi in ourrworkk whioth wee 


call Rest. So necessary is it, that it 
should exceed in time our proper toil; 
and the best worker is commonly thé 
man who most thorowghilly can rest. 
Thisisapt to be forgotten im these day's 
of showinessand hurry. Itis welll worth 
witile to ponder quietly—how the power 
of resting may be cultured and matured. 

Just as variety im labor tends to mag- 
nifly the working output, sodoes wariety 
iin restt conduce to depth ard! wale of 
repose: The wibest! reste must be he 
wioresogtives this; ard wits, by utile 
ing: alll the diverse: rests thutt Wife can 
offers, BuoysHinsel ff in sdlos airgy 
and! Keei potenti! tone. Tin alll work 
theres ares inevitable gages from tite to 
tiimes;; and Hee wit would! be stress 
mustt wontt Hitedtf te profitt tothe ful! 
ffoom suoth Briéf{, comaall Bits off reatt. 
Roethxatiomof {tited musetess by aches 
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of posture is in common automatic, 
requires not to bepreached. Butrelax- 
ation of the mind is to most adults far 
less instinctive, and must needs be 
sedulously practised: invaluable to the 
worker is ability to shunt the train of 
thought, at instant notice, to some 
diverse rail and there let it run freely 
till re-signalled for upon the working 
line. Three such recreative rails are 
eminently fit. The first is Humour. No 
one with a sense of humour can have 
failed to feel what an inestimable boon 
it is; what a sweetener of drudgery, 
what a quickener of work, what a ready 
delver to those precious veins of feeling 
that give impetus, and strength, and 
unity to life. Therefore, let possessors 
of this motley sense exalt and foster it. 
Laughter, so that it be reverent and 
kind, is puissant as a tonic. The 
second recreative rail is Beauty. While 
so much of our environment remains 
both hideous and sordid, no _ least 
chance should be let slip of steeping 
mind and sense in what is lovely. 
And, happily, to those who know it, 
Beauty never is obscured: glints of 


sky, or leaf, or comeliness ; of valour, 


love, or soul; are possible in even the 
most squalid towns: more, Beauty, 
when directly unattainable, is yet 
accessible through memory ; for con- 
templation of the noblest poetry, or 
picturing, or music, always bides the 
beck of every lover of those arts, wher- 
ever he be placed. Yet there are some 
who lack affinity for Beauty. For 
such, and for all, a haven of refuge, a 
well of refreshment, a tower of defence, 
exists for ever in the thought of God. 
To no man, in any place, is communion 
with Him impracticable. It is possible 
in the briefest snatch of time; and, be 
it short or long, it constitutes the best 
and sanest rest.” A branch line, this? 
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More properly the great main line: the 
longed-for express track for every driv- 
ing wit; the permanent way, to build 
up which all tentative routes of life 
contribute ; the terminal trunk on which 
all systemed truths converge. 

Distinct from such uncertain wayside 
spells of rest, are the meal-time intervals 
allowed to every worker. Here the 
processes of personal preparement, and 
the mere slacked sitting at the board, 
are useful in themselves; then the 
mirth, and courtesy, and liking that 
should sauce the meal, not only soothe 
but stimulate ; last, the half-hour quiet 
that digestion claims should cap and 
consummate this wholesome animal 
pause. And now, perhaps, most fitly 
can be praised the recreation that may 
flow from fiction in its varied forms, as 
novel, poetry, ordrama. Few charms 
can easier wile us from our own small 
cares than the reading of a vital tale: 
and, in. sa lifting us out of ourselves, 
fiction cannot fail to deepen our sym- 
pathies, and broaden our views of life, 
and reinforce our impulses for good. It 
is thus educative as well as recreative ; 
but, that it may be so in the highest 
degree, there must be moderation in its 
use and selection of those works alone 
which hold a sane, ennobling .outlook 
upon life. For books are as medicinal 
as air or drugs}, some are natcotic, 
some are emetic, some are tonic. Those 
of tonic virtue are, of course, the works 
to be preferred. Wherein the tonic 
influence lies ’twere difficult to sayz 
beyond the precept, incident and style, 
there can be felt some subtle, soulful 
emanation, which the noble writer puts 
into his work, albeit unawares. 

Then, when the day’s delightful toils 
are over, comes the shadowy rest of 
sleep. Strange and awesome seems 
this dark surrender of identity, this 
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periodic counterfeit of death, this tran- 
sient foretaste of eternity, this univer- 
sal, unwilled, childlike act of faith in 
Power and Love and Law. Yet, though 
awful, it is needful: wretched is the 
man who cannot adequately sleep. 
Some simple rules may help him in his 
dole. First, of course, healthful bed 
conditions must be secured; then an 
unvarying bedtime, be it late or early, 
must be kept; during at least two hours 
beforehand no food should be taken, and 
for half an hour beforehand no brain- 
work should be indulged in; light should 
be shut out by plain, dark blinds; some 
position apt to lax the thews should be 
assumed (and this for some folk is 
recumbence on the right); then, throw- 
ing all in spirit upon God, one should 
view again the day’s events in strictest 
sequence, and as lightened by His eyes. 
After such methods, happy, wholesome 
sleep can commonly be gained. If 
waking should occur before the rising 
hour, the body should seek ease in total 
change of posture, and the mind should 
grasp and follow up the thread of 
interrupted dream. This fixation of 
attention is one main secret of success- 
ful sleep: any wandering of thought 
incites - unconquerable wakefulness. 
The length of sleep advisable for each 
must. vary with the case. Children 
often sleep a round of the clock with 
benefit: some fine workers need no 
more than four short hours; seven 
hours may be mentioned as a whole- 
some average. But here, as with regard 
to food and clothing, efficiency for work 
must be in every case the sole and final 
test. 

In its way, just as important as the 
nightly rest of sleep, is the weekly rest 
of the Sabbath. This ought to be 
universal. Itis impracticable, of course, 
that all our toilers should abstain from 
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work on one fixed day, but it is practic- 
able, and it ought to be statutory, that 
each should have one workless day in 
seven for his own free use. And the 
best use he can make of this holy day 
is to render itas unlike his working day 
as possible. There should be marked 
alteration in his hours, in his dress, in 
his food, and in his doings. With 
regard to these last, seeing that most 
people work with their muscles or their 
minds, the Sabbath ought to be a day 
of muscular and mental quietude, sub- 
serving activeness of heart and soul. It 
ought, indeed, to be the festival of 
heart, the proper time for all the tender 
dues of home, the fit occasion for some 
generous rites of friendship. But more 
emphatically still, the Sabbath ought 
to be the festival of soul; that man is 
wisest who most carefully cuts down 
his bodily and mental joys, and who, 
while meeting to the full all claims of 
heart, concentrates his attention on the 
spiritual quest. In this the lonely 
plenitudes of Nature may avail him 
much. Great, and far too little used in 
these loud days, is the recuperative 
power of silence; but always in our 
silence we must guard against that lazy, 
vague day-dreaming, so slow-perilous 
to mind, wherein all faculties are alike 
in abeyance, attention is annulled, and 
the whole being drifts at the mercy of 
an aimless, fruitless, loose-connected 
pomp of visionary whims. Far other 
is the state of silent adoration. Here, 
though body, heart and mind be calmed 
to passiveness, poised repose, yet all 
the while attention is alert, and every 
spiritual power is eager and attuned. 
Such tingling strain, indeed, is rarely 
possible for long; and he who would 
follow up the spiritual quest is forced 
through langour of his mortal mould, 
to have recourse to fellowed human aids. 
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Again, just as one requires a weekly 
day of rest, so, too, does one require a 
workless month in twelve, that one may 
long endure both strenuous and fit. 
This annual four weeks’ rest should 
be by law assured to all; indeed, the 
lower-pitched the grade of work, the 
more essential does this modicum of 
rest become. Here, also, studied 
thoroughness of change should be the 
note of those who would make holiday 
aright; change not alone of air and 
scenery and house, but change of dress 
and food and occupations too. The 
countryman, on the one hand, will be- 
take him to a town, and there, in the 
gaiety and whirl, amid the restless 
lights and breathless bustle, he will 
soon be goaded out of that bovine 
stolidity which oftentimes is apt to 
drowse him when at home; yet after 
all he will return to fields or mountains 
with profound relief, and an abiding 
thankfulness that he for one, is not 
confined in that exuberant insane 
asylum which moderns call a city. The 
townsman, on the other hand, will just 
as gladly seize the chance of tasting 


for the nonce a simpler and a saner life. » 


He seeks for recreation in the basal 
joys, the joys of Nature, Family, and 
God. He tries such new and plainer 
modes of living as perchance may 
prove adoptable in working life. He 
furbishes activities that are ignored in 
daily toil. He renovates his muscle 
by the joy of climbing, cycling, rowing, 
swimming, or (more gallant still) by 
pushing a perambulator. He whets his 
mind on mysteries of Nature: the stars, 
the rocks, the flowers, the ways of lower 
beasts, the whims and works of man in 
unfamiliar nooks; and withal he puri- 
fies his being by an ardent cult of 
Beauty, wheresoever it be found. Then, 
more important still, he softens and 
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unbars his heart; for self-neglectful 
tenderness is far more feasible in 
leisured ease than inthe hurry of his 
working stress. And in the family he 
finds the fit and fecund field for such 
devotion. At no time is evolvement 
of the weans more easy or more fruit- 
ful, and at no time more delightful ; for 
in fostering and marking their exultant 
growth the parent may, in joyousmess, 
renew his youth. But most of alll, the 
holiday should be a seasom for the 
ripening of soul. Then, sumelly,, winere 
basks undeafened, in familias towcln 
with beauty, system, majesty, amdi 
peace, the soul can press mone: closely 
to the Highest, and can feelinore ofttem 
and more lastingly that blending: bliss 
for which it craves as its chief geod. 
And, rounding all, beyond) the vaniedi 
rests of day and night andi week andi 
year, there comes the dwiniig: nest: off 
calm old age, a mellowed evening: glony 
to be looked for, and prepared fiaar;, alll 
one’s days. Forthen, when. freediffenm 
brute desire and business fag andifamil)y, 
care, the higher powers béearm fertlh 
triumphant, clouded not at all}, theugh 
body may perchance be greyed) and} 
darkened and infirm. The mindj, un 
moored from fretting cables off TRSPOMNr- 
sibility, may now go voyaging: affts, 
exploring all the joys of long-prepared+ 
for travel; or, disengaged at; last: fren 
whirring mechanisms of trades itimayy, 
in green retirement, tend its Jgngzloxedi 
hobbies peacefully and well. Ttte-heart;, 
again, lies open more than eves;t@ thee 
love of kin, and quick to syapatlizee 
with all mankind; and, offen, evga 
primal joys of family are granted itt 
once more, in hug of children’s.childrea, | 
and more glowing and mose. deas; 
because untainted now by any shade-af; 
anxious, lonely dread. But, iefy ax ee 
the joys of soul made pure and easyyinn 
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a sweet old age. For now the lifelong 
training in religion bears its ripest fruit ; 
the soul has seen and known that all 
things work out well; and so, assured 
and thankful for the past, it rests 
assured and hopeful for the future; yea, 
rapt at times like Moses on the mount, 
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it has its glimpses of the promised land ; 
but oftener, like Moses in the tabernacle 
tent, it bows itself in adoration, and 
attains thereby, in ever fullness, bliss of 
intimate communion with its All, for 
the Lord doth speak unto it face to 
face, as man speaketh unto his friend. 


ALKING sometimes carelessly 
along obscure paths in the 
country, amid surroundings that pro- 
mise nothing uncommon, we suddenly 
stand upon a vantage ground that 
enables us to see grandeurs unsur- 
passed. The wistful faced violet, al- 
ways dainty and beautiful, peers forth 
from its nestling place neighbored by 
rocks, dead wood and ancient moss. 
Nature affords us perpetual surprises. 
From a thatch-roofed peasant’s 
cottage, Burns appears. He was born 
to sing, and the skylark tutored him. 
Keats, one of the most inspired of 
singers, came forth from poverty—his 
father was a groom in a London stable. 
Tolstoy tells us of a little peasant 
boy who wrote a story for him entitled 
‘“* A Soldier’s Wife,” which is one of 
the most beautiful things in the Rus- 
sianlanguage. The lesson to be drawn 
from these facts is, don’t rely too much 
on the artificial. Pedants cannot teach 
one to think deeply or write vitally. 
No professor of rhetoric ever wrote 


They are 


anything that is immortal. 
largely prosy men who love mechanical 


exactitude. Follow the prompting of 
your own heart, think for yourself, 
swim in the stream of your own 
nature. 

Vast Russia, that country whose 
government is founded on injustice and 
absurdity,has lately had the great honor 
of being the place where an inspired 
man first saw the light. This man is 
Maxim Gorky, whose real name is 
Maximovitch Peshkov. In a rural 


district bordering the Volga, on 
March 14, 1869, Gorky was born. His 
parents were very poor, and when 


he was five years of age his father 
died; in a brief time after, his mother 
passed away. 

Having lost his parents, he went to 
live with a grandfather, who was cruel 
to him. By the use of a prayer book, 
his grandfather taught him to read. 
While yet a small boy, he was bound 
out as an apprentice to a shoemaker ; 
he ran away and went to work for a 
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maker of holy pictures (a manufacturer 
of images for worship). He went from 
the latter employment to work for a 
baker; the work here was very hard, 
and he received for his toil the meagre 
sum of $1.50 per month. 

Gorky says when he was about 
fifteen years old he had a most profound 
hatred for all printed paper, and his 
first desire for learning was awakened 
in a vessel, where he was employed as 
a cook’s helper. The cook gave him 
the use of the small library which he 
possessed, and thus was kindled his 
desire for knowledge. 

Leaving the ship, he went to Kazan 
where he expected that learning was to 
be had gratis, but he soon found other- 
wise, and while there he earned his 
living by peddling apples, sawing wood 
and doing much heavy labor. 

Having been in Kazan a brief time, 
he was summoned to his native place 
on the Volga to do military duty, but 
was not required to serve, as ‘‘tramps”’ 
were not wanted. 

Sharp toothed chance has punished 
Gorky much. His early years were 
occupied in wandering. After his years 
of tramping he returned to the scenes 
of his youth, and began his first literary 
efforts, writing short sketches for the 
local papers. * He had written but a 
few months when the leading critics of 
Russia proclaimed him one of the 
greatest writers of fiction. The younger 
spirits of the Empire hailed him with 
delight, and saw in him the successor 
of the great Tolstoy. The social 
environment from which Tolstoy 
sprang is the very antithesis of that 
from which Gorky came. The former 
came from along lineage of aristocracy, 
the latter belongs to the sturdy peasant 
stack whose life is one of work and 
want. 
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‘‘Foma Gordyeeff,” Gorky’s first long 
story, is a powerful narrative of the 
merchant class. With a realism at 
once vivid and poetical, he portrays 
the points of view of the rich tradesmen 
and lays bare their very thoughts. No 
better exposition of the power of envir- 
onment to mould men can be found 
than in this novel. 

Foma, the chief character of the 
story, is the son of a merchant prince— 
a man whose views of life are adjusted 
inflexibly to the standard of thrift. 
Most assiduously does. he_teach his son 
the methods that are effectual in gain- 
ing wealth. In the atmosphere of 
speculation, fimesse and dishonesty 
Foma’s soul perished, literally starved, 
and thus with a dead soul he wandered 
miserable, dejected, aimless. 

Gorky paints with the hand of true 
genius a life wrecked and wasted, not 
through vice, but through virtue. 
Warm impulses and a tender heart 
unfit one for business. Foma’s life 
was offered up as sacrifice to the god 
of Commercialism. 

The story has a charm of style that 


easily holds the reader under its spell. 


The pages are not overloaded with 
superfluous details. There are many 
passages of unsurpassed description, 
such as are possible alone to a man of 
poetic temperament. Gorky never 
becomes didactic, he never moralizes, 
but he portrays things in their true 
light, and the conclusions which are 
formed in the reader’s mind come 
inevitably. The Englishmen and 
Americans of our day speak from the 
general culture of which they partake. 
Their individuality is overlaid and 
submerged in the cult to which they 
belong. 

When a writer exhales the senti- 
ments of the class to which he belongs, 
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his personality is lost and it is the sen- 
timent of society at large that speaks., 
From this spirit no genius has ever 
spoken. 

Gorky is exceptionally strong here. 
From his heart, and his heart alone, he 
speaks. 

The warm, tender, brooding mind is 
his, and in this spirit he thinks. 

In our time, when the social con- 
science is awakened to a degree never 
before known, when the master spirits 
of the age are concerned in bettering 
man’s condition, and making brother- 
hood something more than mere 
sentiment which is unrelated to life, 
Gorky is gladly received. The peasant 
class of Russia have produced many 
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men of rare genius, among whom are 
Menshikoff, the statesman, and Lomo- 
nosoff, the litterateur. 

Gorky does not fill his pages with 
the extraneous; the vital and the essen- 
tial are duly observed. He has histri- 
onic gifts in an exceptional degree. 
The dramatic incidents move smoothly 
and with logical sequence. Regarding 
directness of plot and incident, I think 
he has no equal. All the bitter experi- 
ences of his eventful life are given forth 
in this wonderful narrative of ‘‘Foma 
Gordyeeff.” 

If I were asked to name a novel in 
which sound ethics were married to art- 
in a degree as high as the latter novel, | 
I should name ‘‘ Resurrection.” 


WHAT IT IS ALL ABOUT 


REGINALD FENTON 


E whocall ourselves ‘Socialists’ 
and understand something about 
the matter, say—and the facts all round 
us prove—that in the natural order of 
eternal evolution, the current environ- 
ment of politics and economics which 
arbitrarily governs the distribution of 
the good things and necessaries of 
everyone’s daily life, has become rotten 
all through and grossly unfair to the 
large majority. 
We say that the deepest intuitions of 
mankind in all past ages—intuitions 


which concreted themselves into sys- 
tems of religion—have led the human 
mind to expect the evolution of a 
system of practical arrangements of 
mutual-relationships, which will be just 
and fair to all alike and will bring hap- 
piness and plenty to the great majority. 

We say that the modern Socialistic 
concept is just such a system of just 
and practical arrangements of social 
order. We say that this—the Socialis- 
tic System—a system of orderly, law- 
sanctioned politico-economics, ought 
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to supercede the existing wrong and 
illogical state of things ; and, therefore, 
our undisguised object, for which we 
urge the propaganda of ‘ Socialism,” 
is to destroy the present wrong, though 
‘‘legalized’’ system, root and branch, 
and to establish as the positive civil 
law of the nation, the politics and eco- 
nomics of the Socialistic Concept. 

What then is the Socialistic Concept ? 

It is a scheme of political, economic 
and moral order, for the prescription 
and regulation of the inter-relationships 
of the nations, the families, and the 
individuals which make up the comity 
which we call Civilized Society on this 
planet. 

This scheme of organized co-relation- 
ship of each man with his fellow-men, 
is founded upon, and to every detail 


permeated by, the Divine Principle of 
the collective ownership and the co- 
ordinate operation for the production 
of things zo be used, of all the means 
for the production, perfection, and dis- 
tribution of all things healthfully neces- 
sary and sanely enjoyable for human 
comfort and tohuman happiness. This 
Divine Principle is perfectly codified 
and its specific mode of action is 


defined in the ‘‘perfect law of 
liberty,” the law of Christ: ‘‘Love 
one another ’’—How ?—‘‘ As I have 


loved you.” 

The Constitutional Prescript of 
Divine Order, its dominating Principle 
Societary Solidarity, is, when the 
ground has been cleared of the obstruct- 
ing rubbish, to be detailed and partic- 
ularized in organized Codes of Civil 
Law with their necessary executive 
institutions ; each such code specifically 
adapted to the genius of the given 
racial part of the human family who 
will use it, but all such codes ‘‘ generic- 
ally’ of the same intent and force. 

But the work of the 1aoment before 
our hands is the Propagation of the 
Gospel of the Social Concept—which 
is the real and true ‘‘ Gospel of Christ.” 
The immediately -to-be- obtained 
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first-fruit of the knowledge of that gos- 
pel to be cultivated, is the manifestly 
logical and necessarily prior revolution 
to be effected, viz., the entire abolition 
from the arena of human action of the 
constitutional principles, the statutory 
civil sanctions, and the executive insti- 
tutions of the existing moribund and 
corrupt political and economic ‘‘free- 
fight,” so foolishly believed in by so 
many as a ‘‘system of society,’’ to 
be made the best of. Therefore, 
although Socialism is, in the very 
highest and best sense, a ‘religious ” 
movement, it is and must necessarily 
be in the fullest sense of the word a 
plain practical economico-political revo- 
lutionary ‘‘party,” until the obstructing 
Capitalistic- Competitive politics and 
economics imposed upon society by 


the political ‘‘parties’’ whose members 
profit, or what is nearer the truth, 
insanely fancy that they profit, by our 
existing crazy and corrupt system of 
mutual legalized plunder. 

Under these actually present and 
patently existent conditions which con- 
front us, the lower functions of the 
Socialistic Concept must be diligently 


‘exercised before its higher powers can 


come into action. The ‘‘ woman” 
must ‘‘sweep diligently the house” 
and find the ‘‘lost piece of silver,’’ 
before she tries to establish the condi- 
tion of joyful universal harmony of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth in action. 
The Socialist Party must bend all its 
energies of both ‘‘ propagation” of 
knowledge to others and of self-con- 
viction and rational understanding of 
the hope that is in him on the part 
of each would-be Socialist, in order to 
win, and rightly to exercise, political 
control of the governmental machinery of 
these United States of America, in order 
that the present crazy system of our 
political and economic law may be 
utterly abolished from the earth and the 
sane and righteous system of the 
Socialistic Concept may be established 
and administered. 
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MUNICIPAL Ownership is not 
Socialism, nor is it necessarily 
a fair sample of it. It is not even 
necessarily a benefit to the citizens as a 
whole, so long as other public utilities 
and the land and industries continue 
to be privately owned. Whatever ben- 
efit may accrue to the people in the 
way of reduced fares and better service 
is promptly absorbed by the landlords 
and capitalists in increased rents and 
prices. Sothat in cities where many 
of the public utilities are publicly 
owned, it is easily possible that the 
public employees may have better con- 
ditions, while the rest of the working 
class may be worse off than before. 
Nevertheless every public service 
that is taken out of the hands of pri- 
vate individuals and run by the people 
collectively, is a step in the direction 
of perfecting the machinery for Social- 
ism, a move toward the time when the 
land and the railroads and all the indus- 
tries shall be operated at cost for the 
benefit of the whole people. It is, 
therefore, gratifying to see the spread 
of the public ownership idea, and the 
number of cities, both here and in 
Europe, that are putting it in practice. 
While European cities, such as 
Glasgow, Berlin, Paris, Manchester and 
London, have led the way in Munici- 
pal Ownership, the United States is 
now rapidly falling into line. 


The League of American Municipal- 
ities held a convention the 7th, 8th 
and 9th of last month at Baltimore, 
which was a very interesting one from 
a Socialist point of view. This 
League is an exceedingly public- 
spirited and progressive body; and 
while its general policy is to refrain 
from taking a decided stand for or 
against Municipal Ownership, its lean- 
ing is clearly shown by the program 
discussed at the aforesaid conven- 
tion, as given in the Municipal Journal 
and Engineer: 

‘‘The advantages of Municipal Con- 
struction Over the Contract System” 
will be presented by Hon. James M. 
Head, Mayor of Nashville, Tenn, Mr. 
Head, since his advent as Mayor of 
Nashville, has accomplished wonders 
for that municipality. He has settled 
the gas controversy upon an extremely 
favorable basis, the rates being fixed at 
$1.00 per thousand feet, five per cent. 
of the gross receipts being paid to the 
city. The complicated street railway 
controversy has, by his efforts, resulted 
in a settlement fully protecting the city’s 
interests. Largely by his efforts, also, 
a municipal light plant has been in- 
stalled, which has resulted in a material 
reduction in the price for electric light 
to private consumers, as well as a large 
saving in the cost of street lighting. 

Hon. James A. Reed, Mayor of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., will discuss the general 
question of ‘‘ Municipal Ownership of 
Public Utilities.” Mayor Reed is a vig- 
orous speaker, and is fully competent 
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to present this subject in a manner 
that will be extremely interesting. 
Largely through his efforts, the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company, of 
Kansas City, has recently made liberal 
concessions. to the city, paying eight 

er cent. of its gross receipts in lieu of 
all other taxes. Kansas City has also 
recently secured a favorable rate for elec- 
tric street lights. Under the terms of the 
settlement, hereafter, two thousand 
candle-power electric lamps, burning 
all and every night, will cost $65.00 
per annum. The price previously paid 
was $110.00. 

Hon. John Arbuthnot, Mayor of 
Winnipeg, Canada, will give a descrip- 
tion of ‘‘ The Operation of a Municipal 
Asphalt Plant,” which was installed in 
-his city largely through his efforts. 
Several municipalities in the United 
States repair asphalt paving independ- 
ent of the contractor, and many muni- 
cipalities are seriously contemplating 
the question of doing all such work 
directly by the municipality. 

The discussion of ‘‘ The Initiative 
and Referendum ” will be led by Mr. 
George Shibley, Chairman National 
Federation for Majority Rule, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The question of the 
referendum has come to be considered 
more than a mere theoretical reform. 
Its practical operation in San Francisco 
and Seattle, and its direct connection 
with the recent measure passed by the 
Illinois Legislature, providing for muni- 
cipal ownership of Chicago’s street 
railways, makes it a question of more 
than ordinary interest. Mr. Shibley 
has studied this question from the prac- 
tical standpoint. 

‘“The Labor Mayor” of Hartford, 
Conn., Hon. Ignatius A Sullivan, will 
lead in the discussion of the question, 
“Organized Labor and the Munici- 
pality.”” The election of Mayor Sulli- 
van a little more than a year ago on an 
independent ticket, by the members of 
the union labor organizations of Hart- 
ford, attracted considerable attention. 
Mr. Sullivan is a bright speaker, and 
will handle this very pertinent ques- 
tion in’ an intelligent and interesting 
way. 
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Prof. Edward W. Bemis, who is so 
favorably known to the members of 
the League, has consented to present a 
paper on ‘‘ Water Waste.”’ Prof. Bemis 
is a recognized authority on all matters 
pertaining to the conduct of public 
utility plants, but since he has filled 
the important position of Superinten- 
dent of Water Works in Cleveland, O., 
for the past two years, under the 
administration of Mayor Tom L. John- 
son, he will be enabled to give the 
experience of the practical man as well 
as the theorist. 

There is no monopoly more objec- 
tionable to American municipalities 
than the Bell Telephone Company. 
While the formation of independent 
companies throughout the country has 
accomplished much to mitigate the 
evil, there is a growing belief that it 
will not be wholly overcome without 
the co-operation of all. municipalities. 
For this reason the subject assigned to 
Mr. J. F. Hemenway, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Ericsson Telephone 
Company—‘‘ Municipal Telephone 
Exchanges’”’—will be of more than 
usual interest to members of the 
League. Mr. Hemenway is well posted 
upon the subject and will give facts 
relative to municipal ownership of 


telephones in Europe and Great Britain 


and the progress in this direction in 
America.” 


* * * 


Evansville, Ind., is to have a tele- 
phone service installed by the city, as 
the only effective and permanent way 
of breaking the grip of the present 
telephone monopoly. It is proposed 
to issue stock to the value of $390,000, 
of which the Department of Public 
Works of the city is to take and hold a 
majority, and provision is made that 
the controlling interest shall at no time 
in the future pass out of the hands of 
the municipality. Telephone service 
will be furnished, with long distance 
instrument, to business houses, at not 
more than four dollars per month, and 
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two dollars per month for residence 


service. 
* * Es 


In London, Eng., the work of munici- 
palizing telephones has been going on 
rapidly since 1899, previous to which 
time the National Telephone Company 
had had everything its own way. The 
municipalizing process, however, which 
resulted in concessions on the part of 
the National Teiephone Company, and 
now, on exclusive lines, a subscriber 
can obtain unlimited service at $85.00 
a year, and for each additional line 
only $70.00 additional is charged. In 
New York unlimited service is not to be 
had for love or money. A stipulated 
number of calls is paid for, and every 
additional number is charged for extra. 
Yet the area of London is six hundred 
and ninety three square miles, while 
that of New York is three hundred and 
eight. 

London is also to have muni- 
cipal electric tramways, under the 
direction of the London County Coun- 
cil. This places London on a footing 
with the other large cities of England 
and the continent, in regard to its 
street railway service. While but a 
portion of the proposed traction scheme 
has been completed, it will be the 
entering wedge that will no doubt 
result in municipalizing all London 
railways. It is to be an underground 
system almost entirely, though in some 
sections the overhead trolley will be 
used with the permission of the borough 
councils. 

* * * 

The city of Nashville has just com- 
pleted the first six months of its exper- 
ience with municipal lighting and the 
superintendent reports that electric 
current has cost the city at the rate of 
2.64 cents per kilowatt. .Every expense, 
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including interest, with the exception 
of the unestimated amount for depre- 
ciation, was reckoned inthecost. Atthe 
end of the next twelve months it will be 
possible to make even a better showing, 
as it is always conceded that the cost 
of operation of a plant for the first six 
months is greater than for subsequent 
periods. It is simply another instance 
to prove the practicability of a city’s 
operating its own electric light plant. 
Before the plant was instailed, how- 
ever, the city began to profit from 
the undertaking, as the private com- 
pany which had been previously serving 
the city was obliged, as in the case of 
the National Telephone Company of 
London, to cut its rates for street light- 
ing and for incandescent lighting fur- 
nished to private consumers, as well as 
for power purposes. It is now selling 
current at the rate of five cents per 
kilowatt hour. Those cities which are 
paying from ten to twenty cents per 
kilowatt hour can have the same rate 
by following the example of Nashville. 


* * * 


In this connection the following in 
regard to Swiss government-owned 
railroads from Frank G. Carpenter, is 
of interest: 


‘‘T do not know that the railroads of 
Switzerland could be acquired by a 
trust, but they are certainly profitable. 
In 1900 they paid a net profit of over 
$11,000,000, and their travel is increas- 
ing every year. Only four years ago 
the Government decided to buy them, 
and the transfer of the lines from private 
parties to the state is now under way. 
The roads, including the tramways, 
have a length of about 2,500 miles. 

‘‘One of the nicest things of the Gov- 
ernment railway system is its general 
season ticket or passes, which include 
all Switzerland. The railroad com- 
panies will sell you a ticket for two 
weeks, a month, a quarter, or a year, 
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which you can use for that time on all 
the railroads and steamboats in Switzer- 
land. These tickets are sold at fixed 
prices, and they have to be ordered at 
least two hours before leaving time. 


You must furnish an unmounted photo- 


graph of yourself, which is pasted on 
the ticket. 

‘‘A two weeks’ ticket over all the 
Swiss roads costs, according to class, 
from $7.50 to $11, and a monthly 
ticket from $10 to $20. If you travel 
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third class the price is $10; second 
class, $14; or first class, $20. For 
three months the rates are $24, $34, 
and $48, and for the year, $60, $84, 
and $120. This means that for $120 
you could start in on January 1 and 
keep travelling day and night on Swiss 
trains and steamboats, with the very 
best accomodations, until December 31, 
without extra charge. Such tickets 


are sold to anyone who asks for them.” 
M. H. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S RESIGNATION 


London, Sept. 18. 

Joseph Chamberlain is the most 
astute politician in the short game in 
England, and I have no doubt but that 
his resignation from the Cabinet, which 
is announced in today’s papers, is a 
carefully considered move, calculated 
to place himself ultimately at the head 
of the dominant political party. Strange 
to say, he made the mistake of over- 
rating the discontent in England. He 
thought the people were so disgusted 
with things as they are that he had 
only to unfurl the banner of protection 
when lo! all England would rush to 
his support. 

He made the mistake a good many 
of our Socialists made. We saw that 
conditions were bad, and thought all 
we had to do was to point out a plan of 
relief in order to get every oppressed 
one to follow our lead. Both griev- 
ously mistaken. We Cocialists not 
only were unable to get the people to 
follow our lead, but we even had great 
difficulty in making them admit that 


there was any necessity for change 
anyway. 

So it is now with Chamberlain. 
Things are bad in England, it is true, 
but not especially bad, looking at them 
comparatively. As a, matter of fact, 
times in England are comparatively 
very good—although the best nowa- 
days in England is pretty bad. 

But, anyway, times are not so bad 
that the English people are going to 
give up an old cherished fiscal policy— 
that of ‘‘free trade’’—for any new- 
fangled ‘‘ protection”’ without a very 
long time to think over it. However, 
times are not always going to be good. 
In fact, right now, the falling off of the 
domestic market for iron in the United 
States means that American iron is 
about to be thrown on the European 
market. The ‘‘dumping”’ process, as 
Mr. Chamberlain calls it, is about to 
begin. 

Now this ‘‘ dumping” of American 
surplus products upon the European 
market is bound to make times hard 
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here. The first and most natural effort 
will be to remove the apparent cause of 
distress, ‘‘the dumping,”’ by the erec- 
tion of tariff walls to prevent it. Cham- 
berlain is a true prophet. He is a little 
ahead of his time. However, while 
undoubtedly there will be a sentiment 
aroused for protection by the flood of 
exports from the United States, yet it 
will soon be seen that a tariff will be 
utterly inadequate to meet the situation. 
A tariff will do England about as much 
good as an umbrella would in keeping a 
man dry under Niagara. The Niagara 
of exports from the United States will 
sweep irresistibly over any tariff wall 
that may be raised against it. Wenow 
export four hundred million dollars 
of manufactured goods. Ourincreased 
product of manufactured goods in the 
United States in the last twenty years 
is ten thousand million dollars. When 
times become dull in America, and they 
will be dull enough within the next two 
years, then we will be ready to increase 
our export of manufactured goods from 
the paltry four hundred million, which 
is now startling Europe as an ‘‘AMERI- 
CAN INVASION,”’ to 4,000 millions. We 
can do this very easily, too. Twenty 
years ago our production of manufac- 
tured goods was 5,000 millions; today 
it is 15,000 millions. Of the increase 
of 10,000 millions, all of which is now 
used at home except the aforesaid 400 
millions, we can easily get along with 
6,000 millions when times are slack, as 
this would leave 11,000 millions, and 
yet have the other 4,000 millions for 
export. In other words, we will be 
ready and able to multiply our export 
of manufactured goods by ten. Where 
we today export 400 millions we may 
then be exporting 4,400 million dollars 
of manufactured goods. If any such 
event occurs on these lines or even 
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approximating thereto, then Chamber 
lain’s fear of a‘‘dump” from America 
will be more than realized. 

Chamberlain predicts a snowstorm— 
he will see an avalanche. The first 
sprinkling of the approaching storm 
may make people in England think 
him a true prophet. They may hail his 
protectionist proposals and return him 
to power with immense majorities, but 
it is unlikely that there will be trial 
enough for this, once it gets well 
started, and the inch-a-month of the 
slow glacier becomes the mile-a-minute 
of the rushing avalanche. The enor- 
mous exports from the United States, 
coincident with the cessation of import- 
ations of English goods, will cause an 
unemployed crisis of unheard-of pro- 
portions in England. It is not at all 
impossible that instead of Chamberlain 
riding to victory on his hobby-horse of 
protection, we may instead see Hynd- 
man, the great English Socialist leader, 
come into the Premier’s chair by a 
Niagara-like flood of Socialism. 

Socialism must come in England as 
an answer to the crisis created by the 
immense exportation of goods from 
America cutting off not only England’s 
home markets, but her foreign ones as 
well. 

With no markets, England cannot 
employ her workmen. The only way 
she can possibly meet such a crisis is 
by adopting Socialism—by the assump- 
tion of the control of the machinery of 
production by the nation, and the dis- 
tribution of the products under the co- 
operative plan to the English people. 

Socialism is the logical and inevit- 
able reply of England to the Dumping 
of America. 


P. S.--New York, Oct. 9—Since the 
above was written, the news comes to 
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hand of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
resignation from Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet. 

That the Duke, who has been a con- 
sistent free-trader all his life, did not 
resign at the same time the other free- 
trade Cabinet members resigned simul- 
taneously with Mr. Chamberlain, was 
the talk of London when I left there a 
couple of weeks ago. That he did 
stay on then, and that he now resigns 
after everyone, including Mr. Balfour, 
had come to the conclusion that 
he had settled with his conscience, 
is a very extraordinary exhibition of the 
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man who doesn’t know his own mind, 
The sarcastic letter of Mr. Balfour in 
reply to the Duke is one of the best 
bits that have appeared in the litera- 
ture of politics. It is difficult to see 
what is to be the outcome of all 
this mixed up state of affairs in 
England. There seems to be no pos- 
sibility of getting a cabinet that will 
hold together. 

It is a great opportunity for the 
Socialists, but it is unlikely that they 
will be in position to make much out of 
it.—H.G.W. 


Professor Clark and Compulsory Arbitration 


J. W. SUMMERS 


PROF: Jo BaChARK of. the,chair? 

af Political Economy in Columbia 
University, appears in the December 
number, 1902, of the Political Science 
Quarterly, as the champion of ‘‘author- 
itative arbitration’ as the remedy for 
the constantly recurrent strifes between 
capitalists and laborers. The professor 
claims to be the founder of a new 
school of economic thought, which is 
expounded in his ponderous volume, 
‘‘The Distribution of Wealth.”’ Need- 
less to say, he is the latter-day prophet 
and apologist of the present capitalist 
industrial system. 

I can only mention in passing his 
unconscious but terrible condemnation 
of that system. Throughout his article 
he constantly brands the present wagery 


because of its ‘‘quarrels, disputes and 
savage combats” between laborers and 
their employers; its strikes, producing 
‘anarchy in production,’’ suffering 
among the workers and to the 
‘‘public;’’ scarcity of necessary 
articles, intolerable conditions of 
brutality, boycotts, brickbats and 
cudgels, ‘‘if not bombs and rifles ;”’ 
interference with the rights of others, 
defiance of the authorities, causing 
‘internal wars which rend_ society’’ 
and involving ‘‘an appalling amount 
of harm and danger;’’ a condition 
which the government can _ not 
‘tolerate’, yet sees no way to stop, 
but continues to pursue ‘‘a wretched, 
compromising course, winking at the 
strikers,” while trying to protect the 
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“‘scabs,” but not to the extent of 
‘“‘making completely safe life and 
limb, family and property ;” the wink- 
ing and the non-protection thus tending 
to produce an ‘‘aristocracy of a part 
of the laborers’’ and a genuine, hope- 
less proletariat, living on the brink of 
starvation ;” all these things causing 
‘‘waste in production,” and ‘‘positive 
danger and serious menace” to govern- 
ment ‘‘by the people’—such is the 
system under which you exist, ye free- 
born Americans ! 

This is not my indictment, nor have 
I any desire to darken the picture, if I 
could. Neither shall I deny the just- 
ness of it. No candid, open-minded 
mancan. But abolish such ‘‘an intol- 
erable condition’”’ pervading the whole 
industrial and social system? No sir, 
just patch it! says the professor. 
Authoritative arbitration is just the 
thing! 

And the professor is bound to say 
this because he holds that the present 
system is permanent and final—in fact, 
according to him the capitalist system 
has always existed and always will 
exist. So, then, no wonder that he 
wants to patch it only, no matter how 
threadbare the old garment may be. 
So, too, though it is practically intoler- 
able, still it is not totally bad, but may 
be improved, if not made perfect, by 
the formation of ‘‘an arbitration court 
composed of laborers and employers,” 
with jurisdiction to hear and decide all 
disputes between employed and em- 
ployers. No matter how hopeless, 
however, we may think it is, the 
present system is inevitable and final, 
for ‘‘Nature and the cosmic forces 
assign to labor a general rate of pay.” 
Furthermore, this rate so assigned is a 
“fair rate of wages and practically 
‘hovers’ around the present rate 
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actually received by the laborers. Why 
do we need arbitration, then ? 

But after thus hitching us to the 
eternal stars and founding the presént 
system of wagery on the ‘‘cosmic 
forces,’’ he proceeds to justify his 
great patent remedy. ‘‘The people 
have a right to continuous service. In 
enforcing this right they must see 
that justice is done between employers 
and employed. They must not order 
employers to pay whatever the men 
demand, but they must see whether 
the men’s demands are or are not 
just; and if the former proves true, 
the people’s demand for continuous ser- 
vices becomes just also... When 
conciliation fails, arbitration alone can 
protect the people on the one hand and 
the contestants on the other. A resort 
to it should be required.” He then con- 
tends that such a court would be honest 
and would decide fairly between the 
contestants, doing neither 2 ‘‘ wrong to 
the employers nor to the employed.” 
If, however, the laborers should think 
otherwise and will not abide by the 
decision, then this bouquet is thrown 
to them: ‘‘If the strikers demand more 
than is fair, announce a fair rate and 
let them have the option of taking it. 
If they reject this, open the field to any 
one who will come into it and work. 
Give to the incoming men the fullest 
protection that police power backed at 
need by military power can give.’ Then 
there ‘‘ will be no feeling that strikers 
should be allowed to claim what fs 
unjust and still drive off their com- 
petitors!”’ 

There is not a bit of doubt about 
that! But a professor ought not to use 
language without defining it, for what 
is the use of a professor else? What is 
this ‘‘public’’ he is so solicitous about ? 
Obviously the ‘‘public’’? he means can 
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be no other than that comparatively 
small class in the large cities who use 
anthracite coal, when he speaks of the 
‘‘public’’ demanding that the mines be 
run. And it will be found that in every 
instance in which he uses the word 
“public” he is referring only to a part 
of the great population that makes up 
the United States. 

But Prof. Clark knows that this is 
not the ‘eal public. That was indicated 
quite clearly in his indictment of the 
present system. He showed us that the 
people of this country, as of every 
similar industrial nation, are broadly 
but sharply divided into two great 
classes, themselves divisible into var- 
ious minor classes. On the one side is 
the working class, or proletariat, some 
of whom are in unions and are the 
advance guard of the struggle for better 
conditions and some of whom form that 
army of the unemployed or _half- 
employed, who compose his proletariat 
always ‘‘livingon the brink of starva- 
tion.’’ On the other side stands the capi- 
talist employing class, comparatively 
few in numbers, but strongly intrenched 
in power by superior knowledge and 
organization. This class is also made 
up of diverse elements, not always at 
peace, such as great capitalists, living 
entirely off the exploitation of labor, the 
small capitalists, living partly off small 
exploitation and partly off great capital- 
ists for services rendered, and that large 
class of unproductive laborers, whose 
function it is to defend and apologize 
for the present system, and living off 
both the others. 

Now, Prof. Clark also knows that the 
interests of these two great classes are 
absolutely antagonistic. This is latent 
in and tacitly admitted throughout the 
article, but Prof. Clark does not see 
that it plays the mischief with his 
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remedy of ‘‘ authoritative arbitration.” 
Here are the laborers demanding more 
and more wages; there the owners of 
the machinery of production demanding 
more and more profits. And both wages 
and profits must come out of the pro- 
ducts! So, in this grab-all game, how 
can you expect parties with such diverse 
interests to become reconciled? The fact 
itself is enough to show the futility of 
palliatives, such as profit-sharing, co- 
operatives, or voluntary or involuntary 
arbitration. The struggle between the 
two classes is chronic, as their interests 
are chronically antagonistic. Arbitra- 
tion may work a truce in the ‘‘continu- 
ous warfare” and ‘‘savage combat’’ for 
a while, as in New Zealand; but the 
antagonism remains and will remain. 
The New Zealand experiment is fast 
proving its worthlessness, and both 
sides are tired of the arbitration method 
of solving their eternal dispute. Indus- 
trial development is fast reaching the 
stage it has in this country, and when 
it does, arbitration will be obsolete. 

For we have passed the arbitration 
stage already without ever trying it, 
except sporadically. We have here the 
highest developed capitalist class, with 
‘“‘nothing to arbitrate’’ on one hand, 
and the workers, on the other, becom- 
ing more class-conscious every day 
and demanding with louder insistence 
the full product of their labor. This 
irrepressible conflict will not down. 
Prof. Clark’s bromide of potash remedy 
will not cure this social headache, for 
the seat of the disease is deeper—the 
whole body is infected with the deadly 
virus of capitalism. 

If then, the real public is what I have 
shown it to be, two classes with irrecon- 
able interests, neither side will be satis- 
fied with arbitration, and they will not 
demand such a measure. It is only 
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Prof. Clark’s ‘‘public” that is demand- 
ing arbitration, and this public is not a 
party to the contest at all. All it 
wants, for instance, is coal. The piti- 
able condition of the miners had existed 
for years, but the ‘‘ public” cared 
nothing about that; it wanted coal. 
And when the men struck and coal got 
scarce, then the ‘‘public” raised a howl, 
in most instances demanding that the 
miners be compelled to mine coal, and 
if they would not, and would not let 
others do so, then ‘‘ shoot them down” 
and argue afterwards. This was the 
demand of the small middle class of 
the capitalists. But its day is over, 
and only a university professor could 
be guilty of thrusting it forward and 
representing it as the public. 

But I must hasten on to the gist of 
the professor’s article, the pivotal argu- 
ment on which rests his plea for 
“authoritative arbitration.’’ And this 
rests on his theory of wages—the 
most curious and bizarre theory that it 
has been my misfortune to light on. 
If this theory is correct, he says, then 
arbitration is feasible, for then there is 
a right principle to guide the arbitra- 
tion court. ‘There is a rule which 
affirms that, as compensation for labor, 
so much is right and more than this is 
wrong.” ‘‘We may accept the fact 
that in the adjusting of wages Nature, 
in the main, has its way, and that 
cosmic forces assign to labor a general 
rate of pay. This rate depends on the 
productive ‘contribution which labor 
makes to the. income of society.” 

We may remark in passing that 
“cosmic forces’? is a new name for 
the arbitrary will and political force of 
the employing class. But that aside, 
if Nature and these forces ‘‘assign” to 
labor a rate of pay equal to its contri- 
bution to the income of society, what 


more do we want? Labor’s contribu- 
tion is the whole product and if labor is 
to get that by the action of ‘‘cosmic 
forces,’ we can say nothing more. 

And yet Prof. Clark disclaims this 
meaning. ‘‘The men in a mill do xot 
get what they and the m// together 
produce, but under normal conditions 
(free competition!) they tend to get 
something approximating the part of 
that jozxt product which they may 
fairly regard as solely the fruit of 
their own labor. Actual wages 
vary now more and now less from 
this ideal standard, but deep acting 
influences cause them to over about it. 
It is possible to show that if tribunals 
are rightly constituted, they will take 
account of the xatural laws of distribu- 
ton and that there is little danger that 
the rates of pay which they assign will 
vary more widely from the normal ones 
than do the vates established under 
present methods.” 

In the name of common sense, if 
Nature assigns the rate and if that rate 
is just about what present methods of 
“‘distribution’’ have established, why 
have an arbitration tribunal at all? 
The only explanation I can give for 
such profound reasoning is that it is 
a professor who is talking and a pro- 
fessor who is seeking a reason for 
safe-guarding the present capitalist 
system from which he derives his 
sustenance. 

But to proceed. ‘‘The basis of the 
claim that a workman makes is the 
fact that his presence in the mill causes 
a certain increase in the output of it. 
If he were to leave the mill and the 
employer were to go on without him, 
there would be fewer goods made in a 
year. The work could go on with the 
original amount of capital and with one 
man less; but the product would be 
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less than it formerly was, and the 
reduction would be due entirely to the 
withdrawal of the labor. The amount 
of this reduction measures the produc- 
tive power of one man’s work. Restore 
this labor, and you add a like amount 
to the product, and in this case the 
addition to the product measures the 
amount that can be attributed to the 
restored labor alone. .... The pro- 
ductive power of a unit of labor 
determines the pay of a unit. That is 
the rule, and the conditions of the 
market are a rude means of testing and 
enforcing it.” 

But why quote further? The reader 
sees the doctrine of the professor. The 
quotations given represent the whole 
theory boiled down as it appears in his 
ponderous volume _ heretofore men- 
tioned. The argument looks formid- 
able, and this formidability has struck 
so many of his admirers that they have 
declared his position impregnable. 
Already what I am in the habit of 
calling the ‘‘sanctity of the fact” has 
consecrated the doctrine, and _ the 
capitalist class feels secure. But as a 
layman I venture to lay my profane 
hands on this sacred theory just to test 
its soundness. 

The professor takes the following 
positions: 

1. There is a natural law of wages, 
regulated by the ‘‘cosmic forces” and 
giving rise to an ‘ideal standard.” 
Now wages is only another word for 
the pay received by the laborer for his 
labor. If ‘‘cosmic forces” regulate this 
pay, then is the wage-system a per- 
manent finality in industrial economy. 
But this all looks to me like our old 
friend, ‘‘ The-Poor-Ye-ilave-Always- 
With-You,’’ with a new face. They 
used to lay present day industrial 
misery on God; Prof. Clark puts it on 
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‘‘cosmic forces.” Aside from the fact 
that all history contradicts the assump- 
tion of such finality, no matter what the 
forces behind it, the whole assertion 
amounts to this: Given the present 
industrial system with its private own- 
ership of means of production, then 
cosmic forces, not the system itself, 
give an ideal standard of pay for labor, 
though present rates ‘‘hover” about 
that standard! That is, the ideal rate 
is just about the actual rate, which 
proves that the rate and the industrial 
system are regulated by~the ‘‘ cosmic 
forces!” 

But passing on, if we know anything, 
it is that through the long travail of 
man there have been various industrial 
systems, which have had their day and 
have been succeeded by others. Can- 
nibalism gave way to slavery, slavery 
to feudalism, and the latter to present 
day wagery. Each has declined and 
given place to its successor by reason 
of changes in the productive process, 
itself due to human experience undey 
persistent spur of the anthropic forces 
of preservatiot manifested in hunger 
and love. Each phase was followed by 
its successor because of the greater 
profitableness of the latter. The slave 
and the serf had claims on their owners; 
the wagesman has none. He receives 
his wages and that is the end of the 
relationship. Thus it isto profits we 
must attribute the present system of 
production—just plain, everyday greed 
for more profits by the owners of the 
means of production. True, this is 
a cosmic force, but this is not what 
the professor means; but it is this 
force and no other that assigns the 
pay of the modern wagesman. But 
however assigned, since cosmic forces 
are becoming more and more subject to 
the will of man, the laborer feels sure 
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that wagery will pass away like its 
predecessors and give place to a system 
that will at least be different. 

2. This ideal rate is determined by 
the productive power of labor alone 
and is equal to it, so that the actual 
rate ‘‘hovers”’ about the ideal. That 
is, the laborer not only deserves all that 
his labor produces, but actually in the 
main gets it! He would get it all the 
time, says the professor, but for certain 
“interferences and obstructions.” I 
grant this with all my heart; but the 
hardihood of the assertion is only 
equaled by the lameness of the argu- 
ment. No doubt, when industry was 
practically individual, without ‘‘inter- 
ference,” this rule would prevail. But 
there was ‘‘interference,” due to the 
rapacity of men who wanted something 
for nothing and found it in the greater 
profit of robbing in preference to 
laboring. This ‘‘interference’’ gives 
the true origin of the four periods 
of industrial development from canni- 
balism to wagery. 

But meantime division of labor and 
invention of machinery made produc- 
tion social, in one sense, and it became 
and still becomes increasingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to tell what part of 
the product is due to the productive 
power of any particular laborer; so 
that now we are compelled by the 
‘‘consciousness of logical necessity ’”’ 
to say that the entire industrial product 
belongs to all the laborers. This is the 
logical and natural law of distribution 
or apportionment. And this would be 
the common practice today but for cer- 
tain ‘interferences and obstructions.” 
These consist in the fact that certain 
men come forward under what they call 
legal right and lay claim to the land 
and machinery as their own private 
property, and so demand tribute from 
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the laborers, who must have access to 
these instruments of production. De- 
prived of this access, and being greater 
in number than the ‘‘interferers’’ need, 
there is keen competition among the 
laborers for jobs. Hence, too, their: 
wages seem to be regulated by their 
competition, which may be called 
another cosmic force. 

And as to his assertion that the 
actual rate of pay ‘‘hovers”’ close about 
the ideal, an appeal to experience and 
fact must be made. And the last 
census—bulletin 150—completely dis- 
proves it. For, if each laborer, as that 
bulletin says, produces an average of 
$2451 of wealth annually, and if each 
laborer receives only $437 of that pro- 
duct, then either Prof. Clark’s asser- 
tion is not true, or capital is entitled to 
the lion’s share indeed. If he has the 
hardihood to say that the remaining 
$2,014 are due to the ‘‘productive 
power of capital,’ which is the other 
asserted factor in production, which he 
must do if labor in fact gets practically 
all that it produces as wages today, 
then it will certainly take something 
more than an arbitration court to con- 
vince the laborers of the world of its 
truth. For the laborer knows that 
with all the capital in the world not a 
cent’s worth of wealth could or would 
be produced without human labor. 
No amount of subtle argumentation 
can convince him otherwise. 

3. And here we meet Prof. Clark 
on what he conceives to be his strongest 
ground. This is his assertion that the 
whole product is not due to labor alone, 
but partly to capital. I have shown 
the basic law of apportionment to be 
“the full product to its producer,” 
whether individual or social. Prof. 
Clark says, ‘‘Very well, but labor does 
not produce it all; a very great part 
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is due to the productive power of 
capital.’’ 

This means that capital actually pro- 
duces wealth. If that be so, then 
according to census bulletin 150 its 
productive power creates four-fifths of 
the total product. Now we know there 
has been an immense growth of capital 
(means of production) from the time 
when man had scarcely anything but 
his bare hands to the present wonder- 
ful accumulation. On the professor’s 
principle the savage was certainly 
entitled to the whole product, because, 
then without capital, his labor produced 
it all. Today, with our great accumu- 
lation of capital and great production 
annually of $2,451 for each laborer, the 
laborer only gets one-fifth, because he 
only produces that much !. Capital does 
the rest! 

Granting this, it is conceivable—and 
every man would hail it with delight— 
that machinery of production (the real 
capital) will become so perfect that a 
few minutes, or at most an hour, will 
be all the actual labor required to pro- 
duce even more than we are producing 
now. If only an hour were required, 
then on a basis of ten hours as a day’s 
work, the laborer would be entitled to 
only one-tenth of what he gets now, if 
the product remained the same; that 
is, only $43.70! Capital would get the 
other part, or $2407.30! And if labor 
should ever come to the point of having 
no more to do in production than I 
have in winding my watch, which is at 
least conceivable, then labor would be 
entitled to nothing, capital to all! A 
theory that leads to such a logical 
absurdity is a ‘‘most lame and impotent 
conclusion’’ indeed ! 

Again, here is a savage who wants 
fish. Sticks and stones have proved 
insufficient to satisfy his hunger for 
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fish. Even the hook and line, rude as 
they are, which he hasinvented after so 
long a time, fail him. But under the 
spur of necessity he finally learns to 
make and use a dug-out, with which he 
catches an abundance of fish. Suppose 
he averages three fishes a day. Prof. 
Clark would say that they were not 
produced by the man’s labor alone, but 
partly by the boat; say, two fishes by 
the labor and one by the boat. But, 
singular to say, the man takes all three 
fishes and thinks no more about it. 
The professor, however, objects, ‘‘ Your 
labor did not produce all those fishes, 
your capital—the boat—produced 
some.’’ The savage could only reply, 
‘‘You’re crazy, I caught the fish and 
they’re mine; I made the boat to help 
me catch them.” If the professor per- 
sisted that this admission showed that 
the man’s labor alone did not produce 
all the fish, and so only that part pro- 
duced by his labor rightfully belonged 
to the savage, then the latter would 
be compelled to reply,if he followed 
the professor’s logic, ‘‘ Very well, the 
boat ‘shall have one!’’ Let the pro- 
fessor rest satisfied. 

And this brings us to the heart of the 
matter. Productivity of labor and capi- 
tal (meaning by capital instruments of 
production) undoubtedly limits and 
fixes the amount of the product, but 
the two absurdities above show that it 
has nothing to do with the amount of 
wages, or of the product, which the 
laborers receive under the capitalist 
system. The professor’s whole article 
contradicts his theory, since, if there is 
an ideal standard of wages which is 
approximately reached by wages now 
paid, and if this standard is the entire 
product due to labor, then the working 
class is asking more than it is entitled 
to, and so strikes ought not to be 
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arbitrated but suppressed, and the 
incoming men should have the ‘“‘fullest 
protection that police power, backed 
at need by military power, can give.” 
At least a plea for ‘‘authorative arbitra- 
tion” becomes absurd under such cir- 
cumstances. 

For we are not dealing with abstract 
capital and labor, but with living capital- 
ists and laborers. Hence if, after I have 
caught three fishes, you claim one, you 
have changed your argument. You 
have said that capital produced as 
much as one fish—I might be willing to 
leave one in the boat, but how do you 
lay claim to that fish? If you made 
the boat by your labor, use it and fish 
and take the product. If you did not, 
then do not claim any of my catch. 
I might concede you something, if, in 
fact, you have had a hand in making 
the boat, but as my labor was the real 
factor in catching the fish, you are cer- 
tainly modest in demanding one-third. 
But you had nothing to do with making 
this boat, and you have done no labor 
in catching these fishes; therefore you 
shall have none. And even if you did 
have a hand in making the boat, I fail 
to see the justice of your demand for 
part of the catch, when you did not 
help, unless, indeed, you are incapacit- 
ated by youth, age or sickness. 

Now, expanding the single fisherman 
into the modern working class, and the 
boat into the great mass of modern 
capital, the same argument is legiti- 
mate, only it is stronger. That class 
may well say to the capitalists: ‘‘ You 
take four-fifths of the product made 
today under the pretence that that 
much is due to the productive power of 
capital used, which you claim as your 
own private property. But did you 
make all this capital by your labor? 
We have pretty long memories, and we 
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do not remember ever seeing you strike 
a lick in actual productive labor. We 
are not talking about the superintend- 
ents and bosses; we are talking about 
you as capitalists; and we have never 
seen you doing anything but living like 
lords. Do you say you bought all 
these machines, these buildings, these 
railroads, these factories and coal 
mines? Where did you get the money 
to buy them with? Money is only the 
representative of labor products, which 
have been sold. Where did you get 
the products? You never work the 
machines you claim as your property— 
how did they become your property ? 
If you say it represents your profits, 
wat are profits ? Don’t you see you are 
begging the question by that answer ? 
For you know, though your apologists, 
like the professor, pretend to deny it, 
that profits is only another name for 
unpaid labor. For according to you 
and your apologists, profits are not the 
result of labor, but are due the pro- 
ductivity of capital; the result of labor 
is wages. You do not labor, therefore 
you get no wages. But you do get 
profits? Why? Because you own the 
instruments which labor must use to 
create products? Then we are back 
where we started. Our labor made 
every product, and you know that all 
machinery in the world without our 
labor would not produce one single 
penny’s worth. Nay, our very labor 
keeps the machinery itself alive, for 
we attend to it and keep it in good 
order, well oiled and cleaned and ready 
for use. Then itis by the mere legal 
fact that you own these machines that 
you take four-fifths of what we pro- 
duce. You will have to prove your 
title by a better process than law before 
we can concede your right to your 
profits; forthe law is, of all things that 
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exist, the one thing you have your- 
selves made. This is where your most 
strenuous labor has been exerted. But 
we fail to see the logic of your demand 
on us for the greater part of the 
product of our labor because of laws 
of property made entirely by your- 
selves. 

“But if youshould have the hardihood 
to say that you did by your labor aid 
in producing all this machinery of pro- 
duction, then come and take your share 
like the rest of us, when you have used 
it with us in carrying on production. 
We are willing that, in so far as any 
man has contributed by his labor, 
physical or mental, or both, or does 
now contribute to the production of the 
instruments of production, or of the 
product itself, he shall share with us 
according tothe amount of labor which 
he has contributed, or shall contribute, 
in the consumption of the products of 
our mutual labor. Knowing that no 
man, or small class of men, did actually 
or could make the instruments of mod- 
ern production, but that they are the 
result of the mutual labor of hundreds 
of laborers, past and present, we can 
not concede that any man has a right 
to draw more than he produces by his 
labor. Much less can we concede that 
he or his class shall demand the entire 
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ownership of the means of production 
themselves, with the consequent right 
to deny us acess to them except on his 
own terms. Such claims produce an 
irreconcilable antagonism of interests 
and result in wagery, which is but 
another form of slavery. No; no man 
could produce by his own labor the 
one-thousandth of capital in a hundred 
life-times. Hence, we as the real pro- 
ducers will no longer concede this 
claim, but, instead, we will proceed to 
take to ourselves our own. You and 
your class shallno longer say when and 
how we shall labor with our own, nor 
shall you dictate to us how much of the 
product of our labor we shall have.” 
And with this, we must take leave of 
Prof. Clark. His apology will not do 
for the system he has so clearly shown 
up. His theory is lacking in logical 
consistency, his plea for arbitration is 
but a prayer for a little longer continua- 
tion of the system of industrial usurpa- 
tion now in vogue. The time is not far 
distant when we shall dispense with the 
system of wagery and its capitalistic 
parasites ; with its all work and one- 
fifth pay, with lucubrations by profes- 
sors on patch-work remedies, and with 
idle prating about settling strikes on a 
basis of a ‘‘ fair rate of wages.” 
Davidson, N. C. 
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TOMORROW’S SONG 


A. HicKMoTr 


Now let the music of the dream, the radiance of the morning star, 

Bring strength and gladness unto those whose labor’s greed and blindness mar; 
The quickened seed a sapling grows, 
The fluid thought resistless flows! 


The new age triumphs through revolt against tradition sapless—sere, 

Old time-worn fetters break and fall, as Science grows from year to year ; 
Held down no more by sophistry, 
Truth rises high on pinions free ! 


The sun illumes the deepest vale, the fertile lands effulgent lie, 
And upward floats the caroled joy unto the kindly stainless sky, 
From all the children of the Earth, 
Enrapt with life’s augmented worth. 


Now nature sends her choicest gifts, to bless the wise, far-seeing race, 

That learning wisdom, seeking peace, fill Earth with gentle, boundless grace. 
Now are all ancient terrors laid, 
By ordered effort, mutual aid. 


No longer, for a favored class, a stream of burdened life flows on, 
The hideous strife, the squalid gloom, the man-made agony is gone ; 
The creeds of old are fabled song, 
Sweet reason rules, and love is strong ! 


Rejoice! Rejoice! O Earth, at last thy children’s eyes are bright as stars! 
And puny cheeks no longer strive for murky air through prison bars ; 

But rosy laughter, void of care, 

Chimes true to beauty everywhere. 


Who brought the glorious, happy time ? Who set man free ? Who :na“e him great ? 
Not they who lived for selfish ends, with mammon dwelt insatiate ! 

But they who loved, the faithful, they 

Who dreamless sleep in common clay. 


Not they who sat with folded arms, soft murm’ring to themselves the while 
Cant phrases of a lip-worn creed; but they who bade the Wrong defile ! 
Who, toiling hard with might and main, 
Strove godlike with the source of pain! 


Rejoice! Rejoice! Your voices raise! Ye happy hearts that know the sun| 
Rejoice o’er tyranny dethroned! Rejoice o’er great deeds nobly done |! 

The fulness of the Ages thine ; 

Glad rapture of long life divine! 


Sevenoaks, Kent. 


THE LABOR 


MOVEMENT 


ITALY 


From Venice, the former residence 
of the new Pope, comes a report which 
shows the attitude of Pius X. to the 
labor movement. Some time ago, the 
women workers in the tobacco factory 
of Venice started a movement for an 
increase of their miserable wages. 
They formed a league and appealed to 
the trade unions in Milan, Turin and 
Florence for their co-operation. The 
managers heard of it. One fine day 
the Patriarch Sarto (the present Pope), 
surrounded by all the chief managers 
of the factory, appeared in the main 
work hall and gave a long sermon 
against the poison of Socialism and 
against the bold uprising of the discon- 
tented in opposition to the authority 
appointed by God. As the church 
prince finished his discourse, the mana- 
gers wished to makea trial of the effect 
and ordered all the women who would 
not join the league to raise a hand. 
And then a wonder came to pass-: not 
even a single hand was raised, and very 
quietly the honorable visitors retreated 
from the factory hall. 

The People’s New Free Stage Society 
of Berlin gave its first concert for this 
season, Sept. 13. Among the songs 
was one by the Italian Socialist poetess, 
Ada Negri. 

HOLLAND 


So many teachers in Holland have 
become Socialists that they have their 
own organization called ‘‘The Socialist 
Teachers’ Union,”’ and held their thir- 
teenth annual convention at the close of 
last year. The Socialist teachers are 


now protesting against the discharge of 
one of their number. One-of the lead- 
ing Dutch comrades, S. Lindeman, a 
teacher in the Goverment Agricultural 
School in Wageningen, was discharged, 
Aug. 8, because he had worked as a 
speaker for the committee to oppose 
the compulsory laws. 


DENMARK 


The Socialists of Denmark have won 
municipal election victories in Aarhus, 
Randers, Silkeborg, Odense, Ryborg, 
Stakskow, Hobro, Horsens, and other 
cities. The officers elected are prin- 
cipally tax-commissioners, poor fund 
trustees, and city councilmen. In most 
places the Socialists had strictly party 
candidates and formed no alliance with 
the Liberals. 


RUSSIA 


The political prisoners in Russia 
complain of more severe treatment. 
The time for walks is shortened, con- 
versation with relations is forbidden, 
and they are not allowed to write to the 
authorities. The Petrikau prison is so 
crowded that the Socialists are locked 
up with thieves. Sixteen and twenty 
persons are placed in cells large enough 
for only eight. The Jewish Socialists 
suffer the worst treatment. 


GERMANY 


Asa drowning man grasps at a straw, 
so the small traders, threatened by large 
capital, try to save themselves by 
opposing the most modest reform in 
trade. Years of investigation of the 
15, 16 and 17 hours’ day in the retail 
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shops resulted in the introduction, on 
Oct. 1, 1900, of the 9 o’clock, p.m., 
closing of the shops. 

At that time the small traders did 
their best to prevent the passage of 
that law, which is weakened by all 
kinds of exceptions and is often broken. 
The employees are now trying to obtain 
a shorter working day by an 8 o'clock, 
p.m., closing of the shops. Again, a 
part of the small traders who were glad 
when thousands of persons had their 
occupation taken away from them by a 
law limiting and forbidding street traffic, 
began to storm against the employees’ 
efforts. A Federation of Shop-keepers 
was founded for the sole purpose of 
opposing the 8 o’clock closing of the 
shops. Those gentlemen can always 
speak in the employees’ meetings, but 
in their meetings they arrogantly forbid 
the employees to speak, or exclude 
them. 

The number of families in the Ger- 
man Empire is decreasing in compari- 
son with the number of persons who 
do not marrry. The families decreased 
from 93.5 per cent. in 1871 (the foun- 
dation of the empire) to 93.4 per cent. 
in 1875, and went down to 92 per 
cent. in the year 1900. The number of 
unmarried persons increased during the 
same time from 6.1 per cent. in 1871 to 
7.1 per cent. in 1900. This shows that 
it constantly becomes harder for the 
German people to earn enough to sup- 
port families. 

Paul Singer is receiving many Social- 
ist congratulations on the conservatists’ 
repeated declarations that they don’t 
want him elected vice-president of 
Parliament. 


NORWAY 


Norwegian Socialists have elected 
five representatives in Parliament. 
Three of them are from the Tromsoe 
district in the far North, where most of 
the people are fishermen. 
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ENGLAND 


The lack of American cotton is caus- 
ing great want in Lancashire, the centre 
of the English textile industry. Many 
operatives are unemployed, and some 
are working only half days. Benefit 
societies are distributing food among 
the unemployed. In the schools chil- 
dren have fainted from hunger. The 
Lancashire workers are among the best 
organized and best paid in the world, 
but a few weeks’ depression suffices to 
throw them into want. 

The United Tinplate Manufacturers 
of South Wales, controlling four-fifths 
of the firms of that trade, locked out 
from 20,000 to 30,000 workers who 
wanted more wages. The workers have 
given up the struggle and accepted the 
old terms. 

Mr. Frank Curzon, the controller of a 
number of London theatres, has arrived 
in New York to confer with Mr. Charles 
Frohman on the possibilities of an inter- 
national theatre trust. 


FRANCE 


L’ Action publishes an article showing 
how it has been possible for the big 
employer and capitalist, M. Viellard 
Migeon, who completely owns the vil- 
lages of Grandvillars and Morvillars, to 
make for himself a despotism by means 
of which he can keep his employees in 
the most absolute state of subjection, 
mental as well as bodily, and even 
recently put him in the position to defy 
the Government. Everything is owned 
by him and he supplies all the needs, 
spiritual as well as bodily, of his work- 
ers, who must be good Catholics, etc., 
on pain of expulsion from house and 
home—which to workers who have been 
kept in ignorance is naturally more than 
ever terrible. It is satisfactory to note, 
however, that M.Viellard has now been 
suspended from his office as mayor. 
That does not, however, go far; the 
economic power remains. 


THE POLITICAL SIDE OF THE LABOR 


MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 


One of the main reasons for the suc- 
cess of the Socialists in Germany is the 
splendid organization of their working 
forces, which they have been enlarging 
and perfecting for the last fifty years. 
So perfect is their organization that 
they are in a position to utilize every 
public occurrence that may point a 
moral in their favor, and meet every 
situation and turn it to the advantage 
of their movement. They form and 
guide and direct public sentiment. 

In this country, on the contrary, the 
growth of socialist sentiment has been 
so phenomenal during the last few 
years that it has almost outrun the 
organization. There is more demand 
for organizers and lecturers in new fields 
than the national committee is at pres- 
ent prepared to meet. This is partic- 
ularly noticeable in the South, a terri- 
tory which up to the present time has 
been very little worked, and which, 
with little expenditure of effort, yields 
a bountiful return. Of the eight national 
organizers now in the field, working in 
new territory, four are in the South, 
and arrangements are being made to 
send out three more immediately. 

In addition to these national organ- 
izets there are of course the state organ- 
izers in every state where the move- 
ment is strong enough to support them. 
Thirty states are already organized, 


some of them thoroughly and effect- 
ively ; notably Massachusetts, Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Illinois, California and Minnesota. 
This rapid increase of socialist senti- 
ment is shown by the growth of the 
socialist vote from 97,730 in 1900 to 
229,762 in 1902, and by the fact that in 
1897 the first socialist official in this 
country was elected, while today there 
are over a hundred, including five 
mayors of cities and three representa- 
tives to the legislature. 
The fall campaign is being waged 
with vigor in every part of the country. 
Ohio keeps four speakers busy every 
night in the week and half a dozen 
others three or four nights a week. 
Father Hagerty, who is one of the 
strongest platform speakers in the 
movement, spoke four nights in suc- 
cession to crowded houses in Dayton. 
In Colorado six new locals were 
organized during the month. Ben 
Hanford, of New York, is to make a 
lecture tour of the state in November. 
Massachusetts, the banner state for 
socialism, so far, is running John C. 
Chase, ‘‘the first Socialist Mayor in 
America,’’ for governor, and Dr. John 
Quincy Adams, of Amesbury, for 
lieutenant-governor. It is fully ex- 
pected that a socialist will be elected 
from the district which the late, 
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deeply-lamented Frederick O. MacCart- 
ney represented for four years. In many 
parts of the state the Democratic Party 
has been forced to take third place. 

New Jersey is concentrating its ener- 
gies on the industrial centres, on the 
principle that if they have a strong 
nucleus in these centres the movement 
will radiate naturally to all parts. The 
result is gratifying; one can literally 
see the movement grow. 

Louisiana has a state ticket in the 
field for the first time. 

In Kansas the farmers are in a recep- 
tive frame of mind. Wheat crops are 
impaired by rain, and corn late and 
hurt by frosts; and the price of cattle 
and hogs has fallen off 35 per cent. in 
the last six months. The wage labor- 
ers on farms and in mines and factories 
were never so alive to their condition as 
now. The small merchant is appalled 
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by the inroads made upon his trade 
by the department store and the mail 
order house. And all are ready to 
listen to what the Socialists have to 
say, which is all that is necessary. 

The State Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, held at Wor- 
cester the first week in October, elected 
Patrick Mahoney, president of the 
Cigarmakers Union, who headed the 
Socialist ticket in the municipal elec- 
tions in Boston last year, as delegate to 
the National Convention of the A.F. of 
L. which meets in Boston in November. 
Mahoney was elected by a large major- 
ity over his opponent, Frank K. Foster, 
the well-known anti-socialist, who 
represented the Gompers element in 
the State Federation. A _ significant 
fact is, that out of 140 delegates to this 
convention, sixty wore Socialist but- 
tons. 
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CHAMBERLAIN FORESEES AN 
INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 


Grascow, Oct. 7.—‘‘I warn you that within 
two or three years you will have dumped here 
ten million tonsof American iron and thousands 
of British workmen will lose employment, for 
the sole benefit of American manufacturers and 
American workmen. } 

“Agriculture in Great Britain is practically 
destroyed; the sugar trade has gone; the silk 
trade has gone; the iron and wool industries 
are threatened, and the same fate will come to 
the cotton trade.”’ — 

The above are extracts from the most stirring 
portion of Mr. Chamberlain’s second speech in 
his fiscal campaign, which he delivered tonight 
to a meeting of 4,000 persons in the town hall of 


Greenock, a seaport on the Clyde, twenty-two 
miles from this city.—Cable to the New York 
Times. 


In the above, Mr. Chamberlain is dis- 
tinctly within the realms of the concrete 
in stating precisely what is going to be 
dumped into England from America, 
and to what extent. His prediction is 
exactly in line with what this magazine 
has been predicting ever since it started, 
viz., that the surplus product of labor 
of the United States is accumulating so 
rapidly that it cannot be used here, and 
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must be thrown upon foreign nations, 


particularly England. Mr. Chamberlain 
is perfectly correct in his forecast, but 
his remedy, protection, is absurdly 
inadequate. A protective tariff can 
only prevent our surplus from going 
into England at the expense of Eng- 
land’s export trade. If England cannot 
buy our machinery and iron as cheap 
as she does at present, it will militate 
against her so effectually in her export 
trade that she will find the remedy of 
protection worse than the disease of 
free trade. 

It is significant that Chamberlain, the 
greatest statesman in England today, 
while so clearly foreseeing the inevit- 
able consequence of overproduction in 
the United States and its effect upon 
England, is proposing a change in the 
fiscal policy of England so revolution- 
ary that it is attracting world-wide 
attention; and yet, upon analysis, it 
will be seen that this most radical 
change is after all entirely inadequate 
to meet the situation. 

The basis of overproduction lies in 
the competitive wage system, and, 
inasmuch as this system prevails in 
Europe as in America, asurplus of pro- 
ducts is accumulating in both continents. 
It is impossible to conceive of any arti- 
ficial barriers, in the way of local pro- 
tective tariffs, being of any avail against 
the universal flood that is approaching. 
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THE SMILE THAT WON’T COME 
OFF. 

It's all well enough to have your 
mouth full when you know you can 
swallow your food. Uncle Sam may 
have a smile that will rub off very 
quickly as soon as he finds the day 
has come when he no longer can dis- 
pose of his surplus to Europe. 


lig 
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THE SMILE THAT WON’T COME OFF. 
—Driscoll in the Detroit Tribune. 


That day is not so far off either and 
it is not because of any Joseph Cham- 
berlain or his tariff policy that the event 
will occur. The cessation of domestic 
demand will create a surplus so great 
that Europe will be swamped and 
bankrupted by it. 
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JOY OF LIVING IN AMERICA. 


The increase of suicide, indicated by 
recent statistics, is supposed to result 
from the habit of insurance. St. Louis 
heads the list. In fifty American cities 
last year 2,500 took their own lives. In 
ten years the rate has gone up from 
twelve per thousand to seventeen. In 
New York City since the Civil War the 
rate has risen from ten to twenty. 


140 MILES AN HOUR PROMISED. 


In October an electric train was run 
on one of the German Government 
railways at the rate of 1254-5 miles per 
hour and 140 is promised shortly. 

We have been hearing about how 
unenterprising we must all become 
when we give up private ownership, and 
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now some of our wiseacres are being 
put to it to explain how it is that slow 
old Germany with her state railways 
can beat up-to-date America with her 
private ownership of railways. 

The New York World is very frank 
in the matter. 

It is because our railways are not 
owned by the state and speed does not 
pay. This is the whole story. Private 
ownership means that railways are run 
not for service but for profit. When 
the people own the railways they run 
them primarily for transportation and 
quite secondarily for profit. 

All over Europe I was struck with 
the superiority of the electric street car 
service over that in the United States. 
It is largely because of municipal own- 
ership prevailing in Europe. The cars 
start without a jerk, are all clean and 
attractive looking, and are never over- 
crowded for no one is allowed to stand 
up inside. They do not work their 
roads there upon the Yerkes maxim that 
the ‘‘ money is in the straps.” 
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THE WALL STREET SLUMP. 

The great slump in prices of stocks 
on Wall Street has this unique feature 
—it is the result of foreboding as to 
what may affect earnings in the future 
rather than a knowledge of anything 
that has already happened. 

Our speculators are growing wise, 
probably from reading WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE. Once they jumped only 
when they felt the club; now they jump 
when they see its shadow. 

The club they fear is decreased 
earnings, and decreased earnings can 
only be the result of decreased demand. 
It is true that already there are evid- 
ences of a decrease in demand, but even 
such items as these which are taken 
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from today’s (Oct. 10) N. Y. Com- 
mercial, are insufficient to account for 
the famine among the speculators, were 
it not that they foreshadowed a general 
state of over-production now rapidly 
falling upon us. 


Youngstown, Ohio, Oct. 9.—Acting under in- 
structions from superior officers, the plant of the 
American Sheet Steel Co. at Struthers has been 
closed indefinitely, and the employes paid in 
full. The only statement made is that the vol- 
ume of business is not sufficient. 


However, the iron situation is already 
pretty well understood as being in a 
very critical state. Very little atten- 
tion has been given to one of our great- 
est products—sugar—and the following 
becomes very pertinent. 

Not only does it show that over- 
production is menacing the sugar in- 
dustry, but it also indicates the absolute 
necessity of the Trust taking in the 
Arbuckles and the ‘‘ Beet Sugar” men, 
and effecting a complete monopoly of 
the production of sugar. Competition 
spells bankruptcy to the sugar refiner. 


The sugar war of a year ago, when rival 
refineries were cutting each other’s prices openly 
and privately in order to get rid of their excess 
production at the dull season of the year, is now 
being duplicated. 

Three weeks ago Arbuckle Brothers made a 
cut of 5 points in the selling price of refined 
sugar. This cut was met by the American 
Sugar Refining Company, the National Sugar 
Refining Company, and other refineries. The 
Arbuckles then made another cut of 5 points, 
which also was met, and successive cuts, with 
the Arbuckles taking the initiative, brought the 
price down 20 points to 4.60, less I per cent. 
This is the lowest price at which refined sugar 
has sold since April. 

The inargin between raw and refined sugars 
now is only 70 cents a hundred pounds, or barely 
more than enough to pay for the cost of refining. 
The refiner’s profit, therefore, is proportionately 
small. Under normal conditions this is the 
dull season of the year. Attracted by the un- 
usually low price of sugar the grocers during 
the past two or three days have been buying 
heavily, and a great volume of buying 
orders came in yesterday from all parts of the 
country. All the refiners are now selling on the 
same basis. The Arbuckles followed the other 
refiners in extending the time of delivery to 
thirty days. 
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Prominent sugar interests agree that the 
situation is due to an excess production, a dull 
market, and the scramble of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and New Orleans refiners to get 
what business there is. In addition to the rivalry 
between the Arbuckles, on the one hand, and 
the American and National Companies, on the 
other, the sefiners as a whole are obliged to 
compete for business against the beet-sugar 
interests, who are now becoming very active and 
whose prices are Io points below those of the 
other refiners. 

While agreeing as to the cause of the present 
situation, sugar men disagree as to its effects and 
results. James H. Post, President of the 
National Sugar Refining Company, in which 
the Mollenhauers and Howells are interested, 
and which works on an understanding with the 
so-called sugar trust, is not confident that the 
unsettled situation will improve. s 

‘‘Refiners cannot pay dividends,”’ he said, 
‘fon the present margin between raw and 
refined, which is now about (7 centsnet. We 
are getting a great amount of business, it is true, 
but we don’t want it on that basis. Today, for 
instance, we are having too much business. 
There is too much production. I don’t think 
that the prices of refined will go up soon, as 
everybody is expecting that the prices of raw 
sugar will go lower.”’ 


But it is not only the manufacturers 
that are feeling the effect of over-pro- 
duction and the consequent slump in 
price. Here is an item for Mr. W. J. 
Bryan and other Nebraska farmers to 


ponder over : 


Lincoln, Oct. 9.—Four and a half million 
dollars is the sum estimated by the state agricul- 
tural statistician as the loss sustained by farmers 
of Nebraska during the past four days by the 
slump in the price of hogs. 


Beef has already had its slump, and 
when wheat comes along with its little 
slump, we may then look for the 
American farmer to vote for Socialism. 

wf 
A REPUBLICAN PAPER ON MR. 
PAYNE. 

Mr. Payne has the courage of his 
folly. He would probably make a brave 
prizefighter, if he were strong enough. 
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He was a successful lobbyist, and 
doubtless a bold and faithful one. Un- 
happily for him, he is in the wrong 
place. He treats the American con- 
science with a scorn which would be 
‘‘intolerable in God Almighty to a black 
beetle.’ But, as the coiner of that 
phrase remarked, ‘‘we are vetebrate 
animals, we are mammalia!”’ Really, 
we can not stand the tone of Mr. Payne. 
He explains the removal of a post- 
mistress on the ground that she is 
‘personally and politically obnoxious 
to United States Senator Allee.” Mr. 
Allee is the tool of the notorious 
Addicks of Delaware. Mr. Paynereally 
ought to be embalmed and sent down 
to posterity to repose in a museum by 
the side of Governor Pennypacker, a 
much superior man afflicted with the 
same genius for imbecile speech. Mr. 
Payne is also quoted in an interview: 
‘‘That’s all there was to it. It was 
done in strict accordance with the 
agreement made between the factions 
in Delaware that one was to have the 
control of the patronage in one part of 
the State, and the other faction in 
another. That is all I have to say.’’ 
That is enough to say. If Mr. Payne 
holds his place as moral clown in the 
Roosevelt circus, the President must be 
tightly bound by some agreement not 
confided to the public. Was hea party 
to the factional bargain referred to so 
blithely by Mr. Payne? If so, he 
doubtless preferred to keep it secret, 
and the Postmaster-General’s usefulness 
as an electioneering agent must be past. 
~—Harper's Weekly. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


JOHN COUNSELLOR’S EVOLUTION.—Pub- 
lished by the John Counsellor Publishing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. $2.00. 

John Counsellor’s Evolution conveys, in the 
form of a romance of the Civil War, a strong 
indictment of the existing social system, toge- 
ther with a striking illustration of the benefits 
which could be derived from direct legislation. 
Aside from its political bearing, the story has 
many points of great dramatic power, and will 
be of interest to students of history as wellas to 
lovers of romance, as it is founded upon facts. 
The author is very evidently conversant with 
the life which he depicts. 

The book is also a strongly-worded appeal to 
those who look to the Christian religion as the 
means of the regeneration of mankind.—H.G.W. 


LIFE AND LABOR OF THE PEOPLE IN 
LONDON. —By Charles Booth. Final 


Volume: Notes on Social Influences and 
Conclusion. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1903. 


We recently noticed with care and at length 
the remarkable series of volumes in which Mr. 
Charles Booth dealt with Religious Influences 
in London. 

Dealing with the contents of the volume in 
order, Part I contains comparisons based on the 
census of 1891 and that of rgor, both of which 
came during the inquiry. During this decade 
the population is found to have increased 7.3 

r cent., but the number of occupied tenements 
increased 8.7 per cent., showing that the terrible 
and manifold evils of overcrowding have been 
abated. One-room tenements have decreased 
from 172,502 to 149,524, or 14 per cent., while 
two-room, three-room, and four-room tenements 
have increased 16, 18, and 21 per cent. respect- 
ively. So, too, the abomination of single rooms 
containing four or more occupants (up to twelve 
or more!) has decreased from 27,617 to 17,082. 
Poverty and crowding do not necessarily co-exist 
in every locality, but taking the whole metro- 
polis, they are remarkably parallel, 30.7 living 
in poverty and 69.3 in comfort, while 31.5 are 
crowded and 68.5 not crowded. When districts 
North and South of the Thames that are very 
similar in social and industrial conditions are 
compared, a law seems to emerge that crowding 
is a Northern and poverty a Southern character- 
istic. Further thought is evoked by the differ- 
ence between the environment and the conse- 
quent possibilities of full life suggested by the 
comparison of Shoreditch with 57 per cent. of 
crowding and 48 of poverty, and Southwark 
with 54 of crowding and 52 of poverty against 
the 7 per cent. of crowding and 16 per cent. of 


poverty in Streatham, or even 16 of crowding 
and 14 of poverty in Hampstead. 

The next statistical revelation is that both 
birth-rate and death-rate are high in proportion 
to the degree of poverty and crowding, Thus 
what is practically Southwark (though by the 
Registrar-General’s nomenclature of districts 
called Waterloo and St. Saviour’s) is first in 
order of poverty, second in order of death-rate, 
and third as to overcrowding and as to birth- 
rate of the fifty divisions, while, at the other 
end of the table, Brompton is soth (7.¢., lowest) 
in poverty, in birth-rate and in death-rate, and 
only 46th in crowding. The table of districts 
arranged in order of social condition throws a 
light on the popular idea that poverty and evil 
conditions exist mainly in the East-end. Tak- 
ing the 25 worst districts, according to Mr. 
Booth’s tests, seven of them are in East London 
and eight in South London. 

The amazing fluctuation of birth-rate, from 
43.3 to 13.5 per I,000, is strictly a matter of 
class; and the lower the class the earlier the 
marriage, and the larger the family, is a canon 
that makes not for national prosperity, although 
it is balanced by the fact that in the same class 
infantile mortality is highest, and highly pre- 
ventible mortality is the balance-weight which 
approximately levels the natural rate of increase 
over the bulk of the population. That increased 
sanitation will diminish the death-rate, espe- 
cially among the poor, is as certain as that it 
has already done so; but whether it will also 
diminish the birth-rate (as Mr. Booth thinks) 
and thereby work against an undue increase of 
the poorest classes is a doubtful matter. Com- 
parisons, to be fully useful, must be between 
the present and the past, and each decennial 
census affords an opportunity ; but it must also 
be between locality and locality. And here 
comes in the value of Mr. Rowntree’s researches 
into the social condition of York, with bis most 
disquieting conclusion that not only a large 
proportion of the population are ill-nourished 
to the point of being inefficient, but also that 
for very many of these nothing else is possible 
while the pay of the unskilled and the cost of 
food remain what they are. 

Part II gives remarks on some habits of the 
people—marriage, recreation, betting, drinking, 
clubs, and so forth. Marriage is still the rule, 
but non-legalized cohabitation has become more 
common in maturer years. Girls are not what 
they were because mothers are not what they 
were. Immoral relations before marriage are 
common, and in many districts usual, though 
generally issuing in marriage, and being often 
the excuse for extremely premature weddings. 
—London Church Times. 
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ANNE CARMEL.—By Gwendolen Overton. 
MacMillan & Co., N.Y. $1.50.’ 

Miss Overton presents in this a tale of French- 
Canadian life somewhat after the style of Sir 
Gilbert Parker. If one is to judge of her esti- 
mate of human nature by the characters she 
portrays it must be a very low one, for not one 
is without serious blemish. 


THE QUATRAINS OF ABU’L-ALA. Selected 
and Translated by Ameen F. Rehani. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 

The quatrains are culled from the two Divans 
that Abu’l-Ala has left to a world that has 
wilfully ignored him for nine hundred years— 
wilfully, because, according to Ameen F, 
Rehani, his first translator, he was neglected 
by Mohammedan writers for being ‘‘a liberal 
thinker, a trenchant writer, a free, candid and 
honest man.’’ In his own time, however, he 
was honored and famous, called Abu’l-Ala, 
which means the Father of the Sublime, and 
held in the light of a Lucretius and Diogenes. 

The quatrains belong to that school of didactic 
poetry which masquerades in the lyric form. 
With Abu’l-Ala the masquerade is not too suc- 
cessful. He is to Persian literature not a Shelley 
such as Omar Kahyyam was, but rather an 
aphoristic Pope. 

The quatrains are metrical expositions of the 
ideas of birth and death and deity. Whatever 
more they may be is lost in the translation. 
“Tt happened that during the past years I have 
composed these poems,’’ says Abu’l-Ala, ‘‘and 
in them I have abided strictly by the trueand the 
real,’’ and it may be added that he approached 
the true and thereal as a sectarian rather than 
as a poet. Pessimism was his creed; and 
skepticism of what was taught by monk, sheik 
and rabbi his unwavering attitude: 


The warp and woof of life are woe and gloom ; 
The cup is bitter, endless pain the doom ; 
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Strange then that he should weave, that he 
should drink, 

Who knows well how to smash both cup and 
loom ! 


And again with great poetic charm, and of 
another matter : 


The door of Certainty we can’t unlock, 

But we can knock and guess, and guess and 
knock ; 

Night quickly carries us upon its Sail, 

Ship-like, but where, O Night-Ship, is thy dock? 


The Father of the Sublime questioned the 
gods about life, and was importunate. He, too 
would ‘‘remould the world nearer the heart’s 
desire.’’ He too, wept that ‘‘time is on the 
wing :”’ 


Farewell, my day! Thy light will never dawn 
Upon this sightless face, once thou art gone. 


How well the sturdier philosophy of Robert 
Louis Stevenson tutors these critics of life: 
‘‘ Whether we regard life as a lane leading toa 
dead wall’? he says in Aes Triplex, ‘‘a mere 
bag’s end, as the French say—or whether we 
think of it as a vestibule or gymuasium where 
we wait our turn, and prepare our faculties for 
some more noble destiny ; whether we thunder 
in a pulpit or pule in little atheistic poetry-books 
about its vanity and brevity; whether we look 
justly for years of health and vigor, or are about 
to mount into a bath-chair, asa step towards the 
hearse; in each and all of these views and 
situations there is but one conclusion possible— 
that a man should stop his ears against paraly- 
sing terror, and run the race that is set before 
him with a single mind.” 

But we must not hold the translator respon- 
sible for Abu’l-Ala’s philosophy. Rather let us 
congratulate him on his choice of subject, as 
well as the merit of his work. 

ANNA STRUNSKY. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find cheque in payment for the 
magazine you have been sending me. It cer- 
tainly is too good to get for nothing. 
I. K, FRIEDMAN. 


Although there are not many neighbors in 
this locality, I will do my best to push your 
magazine. I may possibly get some subscribers 
in the ‘‘Old Country.” F, J. KENNEDY. 


Snohomish, Wash., Sept 17, 1903. 
Your magazine is the best one published in 
the cause of Socialism in the United States 
today, even if Madden did drive you out of the 
country toCanada. Why does not our strenuous 
President investigate the charges you have made 
in your magazine in regard to the rulings of the 
post-office department in excluding it from the 

mails? JouN W,. MILER, 


Why ?—H. G. w. 
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The Fairbanks Fairy Calendar, one of the 
most beautiful of the annual artistic creations, 
is more beautiful than ever this season. The 
1904 calendar is now ready and offered free by 
the N. K. Fairbanks Co., Dept. 138, Chicago, 
Ill., on receipt of ten oval box fronts from Fairy 
Soap or for twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
calendar consists of seven sheets, size Iox123/, 
without advertising matter; each sheet com- 
posed of a beautiful female head, framed in 
imitation burnt leather. The pictures are in 
twelve colors, fitted with a muslin hanger. 
We have seen calendars not nearly so artistic 
offered at retail for $1.00 to $1.50. 


Hiteman, Ia., Aug. II, 1903. 

I have failed to receive my magazine for 
August, and as the other subscribers have 
received theirs, I think you must have made an 
error. Please send it at once, because I want it 
as bad as I want my supper. JNo. N. SMITH. 


Uplands, Ont., Canada, Sept. 26, 1903. 
Have decided that I cannot get along without 
Wilshire’s Magazine. It certainly teaches the 
true religion of the day. 
Kindly let me know your terms of subscrip- 
tion, and any special rates, etc. 
J. E. BIRDSALL. 


San Diego, Cal., Aug. 15, 1903. 

I have eight subscribers for Wilshire’s Maga- 
zine. I am a little girl and thought I would 
help the cause along and aid you in getting 
your two hundred thousand subscribers. 

INEZ BALDRIDGE. 


Worcester, Mass., Aug. 12, 1903. 
Am a subscriber to your very excellent maga- 
zine, but did not receive copy of the July num- 
ber, so borrowed one from my neighbor. 
Can’t get along without it, so please see that 
I get the August number, sent to the following 
address, and oblige. EDWIN H. MERRILL. 


Bay City, Mich., Sept. 13, 1903. 
Find enclosed money order for five dollars, 
for which send me ten subscription cards. I 
am going to stir up the old sleepy heads, and 
Wilshire’s is the thing that can do it. 
R. J. EGER. 


Flint, Ala., Sept. 29, 1903. 

I have changed my address from Box 93, 
New Decatur, Ala., to Flint, Ala. I missed 
last month’s issue, and it makes me feel like a 
fish out of water when the magazine fails to 
come. FRED. A. GENATY. 


Ontario, Calif., Sept. 10, 1903. 
Find P. O. money order for $1.00 enclosed in 
renewal of my subscription for the ensuing 
year, beginning with October number, and for 
new subscription for Ralph J. Cornelius, 
Ontario, Cal. We look forward with anticipa- 
tion for arrival each month of ‘‘ Wilshire’s.’’ 
Cuas, W. GRABER. 
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347 Spruce St., Reading, Pa., 
Sept. 12, 1903. 

Enclosed please find two subscription cards 
for renewals. Can’t get along without Wil- 
shire’s, and notice that my sub. expires with 
the present issue, which I received yesterday. 
Don’t want to miss any, so send in time. 
Your magazine is certainly high-grade, and 
worthy of a large circulation. 

Wishing you success in your efforts to hasten 
the spread of knowledge of the real civilization, 
and assuring you of my esteem, I am, sincerely, 

ROBERT B. RIBGLER. 


(Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 25, 1903. 

I consider Wilshire’s Magazine the most 
scholarly Socialist periodical published. It is 
free from that appeal to passion and sensational 
rot thatis so prevalent among some of the papers. 
Iam a Socialist andan editor. There is more or 
less rotineverything. Iam in favor of cutting out 
the rotten inallliterature. Itissureto breed its 
kind. Success to Wilshire’s Magazine. Itisa 
magazine that one need not be ashamed to offer 
to a friend, and its arguments are not disgust- 
ing to the man who is a beginner in reading 
Socialist literature. 

M. A. CROMWELL, Ed. Commonwealth. 


We call the attention of readers to the attrac- 
tive articles advertised in this issue. In purchas- 
ing for holidays or other purposes, good goods 
and satisfactory treatment may bedepended upon 
when dealing with our advertisers. The success 
of our work rests largely upon the patronage of 
advertisers, and for the good of the cause we 
trust that readers will look over the advertising 
pages carefully, dealing with our advertisers 
when requiring the goods offered, not failing to 
mention when communicating with them the 
fact that the advertisement was seen in WIL- 
SHIRE’S. Thereis a large array of useful arti- 
cles, aids to domestic economy and comfort, 
including such articles as The New Era Radia- 
tor, manufactured by the Wilmot Castle Co., 
water stills for the purpose of insuring perfectly 
wholesome drinking water, ten pins and billiard 
tables for home amusements ; pianos and organs 
offered on easy terms to our readers; fountain 
pens and many other satisfactory Christmas 
gifts, jewelery, toilet articles; most excellent 
and valuable books, offered upon plans that 
make it possible for anyone to extend their 
library and have the benefit of splendid works 
of reference; also educational institutions 
offering opportunities for educational improve- 
ment at home. We do not publish advertise- 
ments of whisky or whisky cures, drug 
cures, flesh reduced, consumption remedies, 
cancer remedies, or advertisements that are 
believed to be other than first class in every 
particular, notwithstanding the fact that in 
doing this we refuse several thousand dollars’ 
worth of business every month, much as the 
money may be desired to help along the great 
cause we are endeavoring to encourage; to be 
consistent, what assistance we receive in this 
respect must be clean money. 


FUN AND PHILOSOPHY 


Mrs. Cudahy—They tell me Mike has lost his 
job, Mrs. Cassidy. ; 

Mrs. Cassidy —Not exactly lost it, Mrs. 
Cudahy. They’ll take him back, I think. 
He’s just sort of mislaid it for the time bein’, 
as y’ might say.—Ex. 

w 


He who has most of heart 
Knows most of sorrow. 
—Bailey. 
ww 


Have you not heard how it has gone with 
many a Cause before now—first, few men heed 
it ; next, most men contemn it; lastly, all men 
accept it—and the cause is won ?—Morris. 


w 


Socialism says : The well-being of your enemy 
‘is necessary to your own well-being; his down- 
fall must be yours, for the life that is in him is 
in you, and both belong to the mysterious 
force moulding matter to an unknown beauty 

andperfection.—Kenworthy. 


w 


Lending a Hand.—Professor : ‘‘ We will now 
read a chapter in concord.’’ 

Pupil, (whispering to seat-mate): ‘‘ Tell me 
quick, is ‘Concord’ in the Old or New Testa- 
ment ?’’—Brooklyn Life. 


ad 


A Brooklyn female postal employee snapped 
a rubber band around ten $50 bills, and her pet 
dog snapped the roll in a trice and swallowed 
it. Even the dogs around post offices are 
acquiring the habit.—The Atlanta Constitution. 


we 


Missionary.—Our situation was so remote that 
for a whole year my wife never saw a white face 
but my own. 

Sympathetic Young Woman.—Oh, poor 
thing !—Ex. 

w 


Joaquin Miller’s Few Remarks. 


It is said that Joaquin Miller, ‘‘ poet of the 
Sierras,’’ is a master of picturesque language, 
even in ordinary conversation, Thereby hangs 
a story told by Mr. Edward J Livernash, an 
American man of letters : 

“All the members of our party were fond of 
coffee, and when one day the strainer was miss- 
ing, instead of undertaking a twenty-mile trip 
over ice and snow to the nearest store where 
a coffee strainer could be bought, I took a new 


tin cup, and riddled the bottom of it with the 
point of an awl. This served, or would have 
served the purpose admirably, but for a serio- 
tragic accident. Our whole supply of liquor 
was reduced to about a gill of wine. By com- 
mon consent this was set apart as the poet’s, 
who, as the oldest member of the party and the 
most renowned, was to have first consideration. 
Mr. Miller appreciated the honor, but deter- 
mined that so precious a draught-should not be 
quaffed until a fitting occasion warranted it. 

“One evening—it chanced to be the same 
day that I had, unknown to my comrades, 
improvised the coffee strainer—there rode up 
to our door a young and strikingly handsome 
woman mounted on a good horse. She after- 
wards gained fame and fortune as a mining 
woman, but at this time was a comparative 
stranger to us. The poet was visibly impressed. 
The background of ice and snow, the settin 
sun, the lone and radiant horsewoman, flush 
by her ride, all stimulated his chivalry and his 
love of the beautiful and unique. ‘This is the 
time, if ever, for the drinking of that last drop 
of wine,’ said he; ‘here, in the ends of the 
earth, with the sun leaving us to the darkness 
of an illimitable desolation, a woman appears 
to remind us that there is hope, life and beauty 
in the world.’ ‘Madam,’ continued the poet, 
with vast dignity, holding in one hand the 
luckless tin cup that I had punctured and in 
the other the bottle with its final contents, ‘I 
pour a libation, and I drink to your health and 
happiness.’ 

“So saying, he upturned the bottle, lookin 
away from the horsewoman just long enoug 
to make certain that there was no slip between 
the bottle and the cup. Then, as the wine began 
to flow, he turned his eyes again to the youn 
lady, and, while the precious beverage trickled 
through the punctured tin cup to the porous 
tundra, the ‘poet of the Sierras,’ all unconscious 
of his loss, gave utterance to an eloquent apos- 
trophe, which included in its picturesque rhe- 
toric the charms of woman, the glories of 
Nature, and the potency of wine. At the climax 
he raised the cup to his lips, and tipped back 
his head. The strainer was, of course, abso- 
lutely empty. The poet gazed at the perforated 
bottom, and then, as the truth of the catastrophe 
flashed upon him, he forgot all about the fem- 
inine charms and natural scenery, and broke 
forth into a volume of objurgation startling even 
to men accustomed to the strenuous vocabulary 
of the frontier. It was not profanity, butrather 
a poem of passion. As it was not recorded, a 
masterpiece of invective was lost to the world. 
At the first volley of the poet’s ricochetting 
adjectives the young woman fled.” 


